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¢ CAN PRIVATE COLLEGES SURVIVE? 


ARE 

YOU UP 
ON 
OBERLIN 
SLANG? 


This commencement-goer came 
prepared to brave the rain. 


From a champagne luncheon under 
the tent to a picnic under the elms, 
the atmosphere was merry wherever 
reunion-goers met to eat and drink. 


They have kept a round-robin letter going since they graduated, 


This enterprising senior forged a 
new path to commencement 
exercises—over the arch rather 
than through it or around it. 


but their 50th reunion was the first these members of the Class of 


1943 all attended. From the 
left: Dorothy Walker Crellin, 
Winifred Frost Williams, Helen 
Humbert Bartow, Margaret 
Colvin Cusack, Alice Carr 
Gutsche, Lilly Smith McGregor, 
Eleanor Cady Weber, Elizabeth 
Colvin Clarke, Jean Tracy 
Burrows, and Jane Osterland 
Lantz. 


Standing with President S. Frederick Starr and 
Distinguished Service to the Community award 
winner Harvey Gittler are this year’s honorary 
degree recipients. From the left: Amartya Sen, 
Harvard University professor of economics 

and philosophy; June Osborn ’57. dean of the 
University of Michigan School of Public 
Health and chair of the U.S. National 
Commission on AIDS; Starr; Muhammed 
Yumas, founder of Bangladesh's Grameen 
Bank; and Gittler, a life member of and legal 
liaison for the north-central Ohio chapter of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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Reunion get-togethers, illumination night, 
and commencement scenes are part of 
this issue’s commencement—reunion 
coverage. All commencement—reunion 
photographs were taken by Rick 
Sherlock. 
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Feminists and the consensus 
process, OAM practices editorial 
favoritism, three-year B.A. is not 
such a good idea 
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anonymous accusation of rape rocks 

the campus, two more campus 

buildings endangered, President 
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300 Obies converge on Harkness 
Bowl for the Bike Derby 
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10 fang Fusion: Wedding Music and Life 


With his melding of jazz and traditional Asian music, of art and politics, pianist-composer 
Jon Jang ’78 has carved a niche for himself in the West Coast music scene. 
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14 Deciphering Oberlinese 
Junior Christopher LeCluyse’s dictionary of Oberlin lingo contains Oberlinians’ tried and 
true terminology as well as some unfamiliar words. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


15 Fez or Feh? Electronic Linguists Trace Slang’s Origins 
Alumni discuss the origins of co-op slang via E-mail. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


16 Good-bye to All That 


“Cheers” cocreator James Burrows ’62 reminisces about the hit television comedy, his 
Oberlin years, and the early days of his directing career. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


18 4 Steps to Strengthening Private Colleges 
President Starr recounts the steps the College has employed over the last decade to set 
Oberlin on firm financial footing. 


BY S. FREDERICK STARR 


June Osborn ’57 


Staying Educated, Staying Connected: A Liberal Arts Education in the Age of AIDS| 


The increasingly narrow focus of profes- 
sionalism and intellectual endeavor con- 
trasts sharply with the breadth of world- 
shaking challenges thatconfrontus. Reduc- 
tionism is the term usually applied to the 
scientific approach that governs experimen- 
tal design. Itis a way of analyzing issues that 
has served well over the past few decades, 
but many of its practitioners have been left 
with the conviction that it is a uniformly 
useful way to approach problems. Simplify- 
ing questions, isolating parts of quandries, 
streamlining issues, reducing complex in- 
teractions to bits of data—all those intellec- 
tual maneuvers are powerful ways to con- 
tribute to a collective endeavor to better 
understand humankind and enhance the 
world in which we live. 

But there is the risk that the simple 
format may yield simplistic results if the 
sum of those parts is misread as a true 
representation of the whole. And that is 
where the liberal arts come in. Reading 
widely, interesting oneself broadly, main- 
taining humility concerning one’s limited 
role in advancing a wide sweep of progress— 
those are crucial qualities if one is to con- 
tribute to the collective advance of human- 
istic endeavors. The more focused and tech- 
nical one’s ultimate pursuit may be, the 
more important it will be to maintain that 
breadth of vision. 

When I was a student at Oberlin, Ameri- 
can attention was riveted on the Soviet Union 
and what was then called Red China, on the 
cold war, on thermonuclear weaponry and 
the awful shadow itcast across the path to our 


future. Superannuated classmates had just re- 
turned from Korea, trying to be light-hearted as 
they reminded us that war was hell. 

World War II was rather fresh in memory, 
but xenophobia was back witha vengeance, and 
the most daring thing one could imagine was 
enrollment in the first Russian course to be 
offered at Oberlin, for anti-Communism per- 
meated the atmosphere like a sickly smog. It is 
hard to believe, now, looking back, that the 
government's response to all those threats was 
to rattle nuclear sabers, tolerate black-listing of 
creative artists, and recommend that every 
American family build a bomb shelter in their 


Le 


* continued on page 49 


Naeem Mohaiemen ’93 


Envisioning an Empowered World 


We graduating seniors need to be acutely 
aware thatall is not well with the world and that 
there is much work ahead of us. Forty-eight 
years ago soldiers entered Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz, and the world said, “How could we 
have known the extent and ferocity of the 
horror? Had we known, of course we would 
have stopped it.” And yet there is Bosnia, and 
the world does know the extent of the horror, 
and yet the world does nothing. And so it goes 
in much of the world today. 

What lessons do world events hold 
for Oberlin graduates? Beyond intruding on 
our provincial college life, these events are 
sobering reminders that the world is not at 
peace, that there is no stability, no new world 
order, and no excuse for complacency. 


Oberlin 
has a long 
history of 
education 
paired with 
commit- 
ment to so- 
cial justice 
and equality, 
usually in the 
American 
context. If this graduating class can brings 
that commitment out of a narrow American 
context and construct a vision of global: 


* continued on page 50 
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§. Frederick Starr 


Embarking on the Path to True Freedom 


Those of you with some knowledge of anthro- 
pology will recognize commencement exer- 
cises as rites of passage. Such rites mark transi- 
tions between two worlds, in this case from 
Oberlin College to the fabled world we know 
as “Out There.” True to form we invoke in this 
rite words of wisdom from our tribal classics. 
My text comes from America’s core curricu- 
lum—television—and the wisdom of Jackie 
Gleason, or, more precisely, of his sidekick, Art 
Carney. But before turning to this giant of 
philosophy, I'll briefly contrast here and out 


there. 

Here you have lived in an environment ! 
of structured courses, standardized syllabi, | 
and assignments drawn up by others. Out’ 
there the assignments that count will be § 
those you choose for yourself. Here you | 
have been able to turn to professors, advi- | 
sors, and counselors who are here to help | 
you. Out there, more often than not, you'll | 
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right) her parents, Carroll and Conna Bell Shaw, College trustee Amy Gittler ’72 presented her father, Harvey Gittler, 
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both '28; and Peg and Barbara Leonard, both '37, at for Oberlin’s Distinguished Service to the Community award. 
the Half Century Club dinner. 
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Although ominous skies threatened harsh weather, 
the rain that came late in the exercises was brief— 


and light. 
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Parents trying to get the best shot of their graduate 
jostle for position on the photography platform. A golf outing, bowling tournament, and softball game were a few of 


the weekend’s events. 


Jotn 
the 
Crowd... 


Parents Weekend: 
An Oberlin Tradition 


October 1-3, 1993 


Look for the brochure 
in your mail or call (216) 775-8569 
for reservations. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with 
emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to 250 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, OAM, Office ot 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Or send them by E-mail (see address above). Please 
include a daytime telephone number 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and new spaper clipping we receive 
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Spring-Issue Heartburn 
Vv 


Parts of the spring 1993 issue’s letters and 
features made me sick at heart. 

In “Breaking the Rules” Martha Verda 
says women’s rules were a way to control all 
students. I lived at May Cottage during my 
year at Oberlin as a foreign student from 
the Netherlands. Nobody felt that Mrs. 
Warner, our housemother, made any effort 
to control us. On the contrary, we felt happy 
and comfortable in the orderly framework 
and stability that adherence to certain rules 
provided. 

In her letter Jeanne Dunning writes that 
the tradition of a woman taking her 
husband’s name is about ownership. Why 
feel so threatened and insecure? Why not 
preserve the positive view that the same 
name for all family members symbolizes 
their belonging together? 

In his letter Robert Diehm writes that 
homosexuality is part of gays’ and lesbians’ 
genetic makeup. Homosexuality is a socially 
influenced political decision, a chosen be- 
havior—a choice that implies an insult to 
God and his natural order of creation. 

Poor Oberlin. Poor America. Is this li- 
centious trend progressing? Are we on the 
way to becoming pillars of salt? 

ALBERDINA VOGEL 
ROOSEGAARDE BISSCHOP ’55 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


Feminists Did Not 


Invent Consensus 


Vv 


In “The Women’s Collective: A Place of 
Their Own” [Spring 1993 OAM], feminist 
process is described as a way to make deci- 
sions that requires all members of an orga- 
nization to agree to a proposal before 
adopting it. That process is usually referred 
to as consensus. 

Consensus is not a feminist process any 
more than baseball is a Japanese game. Femi- 
nists did not invent consensus, and femi- 
nists are not the only people to use it. 
Groups of people who value a sense of com- 
munity and respect the individual’s opinion 
often use it as a decision making tool. ‘The 
Quaker meeting I attended with my family 
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while I was growing up used it, as did 
Harkness Co-op when I lived there. 

Feminists tend to value a sense of com- 
munity and respect the individual’s opinion— 
it is not surprising that the Women’s 
Collective uses consensus as their decision 
making process. But I doubt that all feminist 
groups use it. 

I am not trying to insult or condemn 


Gruber's article is 
typological, 
symptomatic, 
self-idolizing, and 
smacks of editorial 
favoritism 


feminists. Most people (appropriately) con- 

sider me a feminist, although I prefer not to 
use that label for myself. 

CHERYL HUMMON ’86 

Corvallis, Oregon 


Editorial Favoritism? 
Vv 


Appreciation of Ruth Gruber’s A Tribe of 


Stones [Spring 1993 OAM] requires deep 
personal sympathy from its readers. What 
if it isn’t there? Can it be developed by 
solicitation? Can it be created by public 
lamentation? 

What of the other holocausts? What of 
the lost, forgotten millions of other peoples, 
ancient and recent, whose cultures are not 
so resilient, refined, or economically capable 
of publicly decrying the injustice done 
them? Has the world no sympathy for those 
who cannot announce their pain? I believe 
that the Jewish plea is distinguishable. Jew- 
ish identity is unique because of Biblical 


declaration and phenomenological history. 

Literature like Gruber’s creates implica- 
tions that go beyond a demand for sympa- 
thy. By means of media, the world is called 
upon to acknowledge its guilt, latent or ac- 
tual, in participating in anti-Semitic action, 
cherishing its spirit, acquiescing to holocaust 
horrors, or being indifferent to its reality. 
Nor should this profound arraignment of- 
fend the New Testament-believing commu- 
nity, who, by the preaching of their 
doctrines, made the Alaskan Eskimo feel di- 
rectly, personally responsible for the thorns 
in the crown of a Jew publicly crucified 2000 
years ago in Palestine. 

The Gruber article in the OAM is typo- 
logical, symptomatic, self-idolizing, and 
smacks of editorial favoritism. Nevertheless, 
if one happens to be interested in Judaica, as 
I am, Gruber’s work is right precious, com- 
posed with the perfect tone for its key. But 
there is certainly no lack of literature on 
East European Jews. Publication in the OAM 
is an unfair advertisement. 

DAVID YEAGLEY ’74 
Tucson, Arizona 


Nay to 3-year B.A. 
Vv 


I am grateful to President Starr for saving 
Peters, but I cannot say as much for his no- 
tion of a three-year degree. 

A college is not merely a factory for 
churning out graduates with income-produc- 
ing skills, and much of what is learned is 
learned outside formal classrooms. Educa- 
tion—as opposed to training—comes from 
time spent reading, thinking, and discussing 
ideas in a relatively quiet place surrounded 
by people who are already educated, i.e., a 
college campus. To reduce this period from 
four years to three, even if courses, credits, 
and teaching hours are held constant, is sim- 
ply to reduce the process and the results by 
a fourth. 

Among other things, a college is an in- 
stitution with specific values that influence 
the lives of its graduates. Presumably a stu- 
dent selects his or her institution because he 


or she shares its values, or wishes to acquire 
them. President Starr’s predecessors im- 
parted strong values to their students, so 

(continued on page 51) 


A Student’s 
Perspective 


“A Student’s Perspective,” a collec- 
tion of campus news briefs compiled 
by a current student, is a new addi- 
tion to the OAM’s news reporting 
and will appear in every issue. This 
issue’s author, David Milstead, is a 
senior politics major from Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. —Ed. 


o topic of discussion was 
more popular around cam- 

pus this spring than the compen- 
sation package given to President 
S. Frederick Starr by the Board 
of Trustees upon his resignation 
in March. Sources familiar with 
the package told the Oberlin Re- 
view that Starr and his wife, 
Christina, an assistant professor 
of German, will receive full com- 
pensation for 1993-94, even if 
they accept new jobs before their 
June 30, 1994, resignations. If un- 
employed after that date, they 
will receive full compensation for 
a year and a half or until they 
find jobs. Citing the confidential- 
ity of the agreement, Starr and 
trustees have declined to com- 
ment. Oberlin’s student chapter 
of the Democratic Socialists of 
America started a petition ask- 
ing Starr to give the money back, 
and the Student Senate drafted 
a letter asking Starr to donate a 
portion of it to the College. V 
Professors Dewey Ganzel, 
Michael Henle, and Geoffrey 
Blodgett were among proponents 
of a set of required assemblies, 
which they said would return a 
(continued on page 6) 
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Presidential Search Update 


very substantial number of 
Ale have expressed interest” 
in the search for Oberlin’s new presi- 
dent, which is proceeding on sched- 
ule, says William Perlik ’48, chair of 
the Presidential Search Committee. 
The Board of Trustees has charged 
the committee with implementing a 
timetable that will permit selection of 
a president by early 1994. 

Three open forums have been held 
on campus for members of the Col- 
lege and surrounding communities to 
discuss their concerns and ideas. ‘The 
committee sponsored two of the fo- 
rums; the first was held by Academic 
Search Consultation Service, the pro- 
fessional search firm with which the 
committee is working. The consult- 
ants’ report is available in the College’s 
main, conservatory, and science librar- 
ies, as well as in the Oberlin Public 
Library. “We want people to feel they 
are part of the process, that they un- 
derstand it,” says Perlik. 

The committee has adopted a docu- 
ment that will guide its recruitment 
activities. Besides identifying some of 
the College’s strengths and needs, the 


Ban Smoking 


document identifies some of the 
qualities and qualifications potential 
candidates should possess. Among 
them are an understanding of 
Oberlin’s emphasis on academic 
strength, musical and artistic excel- 
lence, progressive thought, and social 
equity and a record of accomplishment 
in promoting inclusive communities. 
At its July 24 meeting the commit- 
tee devised procedures for reviewing 
prospective candidates, says Perlik. 
The committee has solicited nomi- 
nations from more than 400 people, 
including leaders in higher education 
and Oberlin alumni, faculty, staff, and 
students. The search has been an- 
nounced in several publications, includ- 
ing the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
Asian Week, Black Issues in Higher Edu- 
cation, Hispanic Outlook in Higher Edu- 
cation, and Women in Higher Education. 
Members of the committee invite 
alumni and friends of the College to 
nominate candidates for the presidency 
and to share ideas and concerns. Cor- 
respondence should be mailed to: 
Presidential Search Committee, MPO 
Box 0059, Oberlin, OH 44074. —CN 


in Oberlin’s Public Spaces? 


he Environmental Protection 

Agency’s report that secondary 
smoke is a first-class carcinogen has 
prompted College officials to consider 
banning smoking in public spaces on 
campus. People are currently allowed 
to smoke in designated areas of public 
buildings and in private rooms. 

In February President S. Frederick 
Starr announced that the General Fac- 
ulty Council was soliciting smoking- 
policy suggestions from various campus 


groups, including the Student Life, 
Benefits, and Housing and Dining 
committees, as well as the Heaith-Plan 
Board and the Student Senate. Secre- 
tary of the College Robert Haslun says 
that the council has received responses 
from some of the groups. The council 
will use the suggestions in drafting a 
policy to present to the General Fac- 
ulty. Haslun said he did not expect the 
General Faculty to address the issue 
until the fall. —CN 
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Old Barrows Closed; 


Shurtleff Sold; Allencroft Needs Repair 


he College closed Old Bar- 
rows, a 16-bed co-op residence 

hall, at the end of this academic year. 
Shurtleff Cottage, a 
College dormitory 
from 1912 untl it 
was closed in 1990, 
was sold at a public 
auction in June to 
a family of four. 
Allencroft, the 18- 
bed Russian-pro- 
gram house, needs 
about $500,000 
worth of repairs, as 
does Old Barrows. 
Built in 1901, Old 
Barrows, which 
was called Barrows 
House until 1956, 
needs new electrical and sprinkler 
systems as well as a new roof, win- 
dows, and carpeting. The building 
also needs masonry work and to be 
made wheelchair accessible. ‘The Col- 
lege denied a request by residents 
to delay the closing until fall 1994, 


says Dean of Student Life and Ser- 


vices Pat Penn, because of the expense 


of even minimal safety repairs. 

“It would be fi- 
nancially irrespon- 
sible to make partial 
renovations during 
the summer” with- 
out a “long-term 
plan to bring the 
building to a stan- 
dard required for 
student occupancy,” 
says Penn. 

Next year the 
College will under- 
take a comprehen- 
sive study of all 
residence and din- 
ing halls. A repre- 
sentative of the Oberlin Student 
Cooperative Association (OSCA) will 
participate in the study. “A number of 
factors and a broad sampling of opin- 
ion will be taken into consideration as 
the Department of Residential Services 
prepares its recommendations,” says 
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Old pares 


Harry Dawe, interim direc- 
tor of residential services. 
The future of Old Barrows 
and Allencroft will be part 
of the study, says Dawe. 

Allencroft, which was built 
in 1861, has been a Col- 
lege dormitory since 1899. 
Its primary structure is un- 
stable; the foundation, ceil- 
ings, walls, and exterior 
steps and landings are de- 
teriorating. The College 
renovated the building’s in- 
terior in 1988. 

The College closed the 
101-year-old Shurtleff Cot- 
tage in 1990 after it fell into 
disrepair. Home to Hebrew 
House from 1969 untl its 
closing, the cottage could 
accommodate about 20 stu- 
dents. Shurtleff's new own- 
ers told the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer they intend to reno- 
vate the cottage “room by 
room.” —CN 


Secret Societies: Fear and Loathing in Oberlin 


berlin’s ban on secret soci- 
eties became the subject of 
heated debate during the last few 
weeks of spring semester. The 
controversy began when, after see- 
ing three black women students 
sporting the pink and green caps 
and tote bags associated with 
membership in the black sorority 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority Inc. 
(AKA), junior Bill Scher wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Oberlin 
Review calling for the dissolution 
of the sorority. 
The three women students, 
along with several others, are 
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members of the Oberlin city chap- 
ter of the national AKA organiza- 
tion. “We work to uplift the 
disadvantaged and minority com- 
munities of Oberlin .. .,” several 
of the members wrote in a letter 
to the Review. “. .. We do not hold 
any activities in the name of our 
organization on Oberlin’s campus.” 
Community activities with which 
AKA has been involved include 
voter-registration drives, a Big Sis- 
ter/Little Sister mentor program, 
and a tutorial program for high- 
school students. Unlike member- 
ship in most fraternities and soror- 


ities, which is often primarily social 
and limited to one’s undergraduate 
years, membership in AKA “is a life- 
time commitment,” junior Angela 
Byars told the Review. 

The Student Senate passed a 
proposal that would allow students 
to belong to off-campus exclusion- 
ary groups but prohibit such 
groups from using College facili- 
ties. The Student Life Commit- 
tee will consider the issues and 
make recommendations to the 
General Faculty, says Dean of 
Student Life and Services Patrick 
Penn. —CN 


Allencroft 
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Oberlin Fund-raising: Good News and Bad News 


ontributions from alumni 
Ci friends of Oberlin during 
1992-93 have helped the College 
attain its third-best fund-raising 
year ever, says Vice-President for 
Development and Alumni Affairs 
Young Dawkins. This year’s total of 
$17.04 million—an 18.2 percent in- 
crease over last year’s total of $14.4 
million—also marks the first time 
Oberlin College has “crested the $17 
million mark” in a noncampaign 
year, he says. 

Thanks to this year’s success, says 
Dawkins, the development office 
will aid the College’s efforts to raise 
the endowment-per-student ratio by 
contributing over $8 million to the 


endowment—60 percent more than 
last year’s contribution. 

Records were set in several gift 
categories. With its first $1 million 
annuity, Oberlin’s retained life in- 
come total increased from last year’s 
$465,000 to $1.9 million. Matured 
bequests increased by $1.1 million— 
from $5.4 million to $6.5 million. 

But all the development office’s 
news is not good news, says 
Dawkins. Over the last several years, 
fewer alumni have been participat- 
ing in the College’s fund-raising ef- 
forts:» L his “year Seto percent 
participation rate is a significant drop 
from the all-time high of 53 percent 
reached four years ago. 


Although Dawkins attributes 
some of this decline to financial un- 
certainty stemming from President 
Clinton’s proposed tax-reform pack- 
age and difficult economic times, he 
says that 50 percent participation is 
the norm in comparable institutions, 
and that some schools reach the 60 
percent mark. 

“Sustained and increased support 
of Oberlin among alumni, parents, 
and friends is key now,” says 
Dawkins. “If Oberlin College is to 
do the very important work required 
by the next major campaign, we have 
to think about total annual support 
in the $20 million range,” he says. 

— CN 


A STUDENT'S PERSPECTIVE 


(continued from page 4) 
sense of community to Oberlin. The proposal called for first-year 
and transfer students to attend six of seven assemblies. Members of 
the Student Senate were reluctant to endorse the idea, but took no 
vote. Yet the professors’ ‘“‘modest proposal’ met defeat when Sena- 
tor Sherri Shubin ’95 told the General Faculty the 
senate opposed the measure. W The Strategic Is- 
sues Steering Committee is looking at financial 
models that would raise Oberlin’s endowment-per- 
student by 50 percent to a figure last met in the 
late 1960s—$120,000. The models involve either 
aggressive fund-raising, investment, and payout- 
rate reduction; or downsizing the school. VW The 
realization that the 1993-94 financial-aid budget 
was inadequate to meet anticipated need resulted 
in a $120,000 cut in the faculty and staff salary 
pool. “I think that every student who is here on 


financial aid at Oberlin College ... is here on the 


,’ 


grace of a donation,” says Professor of Art His- 

tory William Hood. ¥ A “terrorist” group claimed 

responsibility for the heist of 26 of the College’s new automatic 
urinal flushers, a recent addition to campus restrooms, which the 
College says save water. Academic and Administrative Reform 
through Terrorism’s statement said the theft was to protest ‘‘waste- 
ful expenditures on foolish and unnecessary cosmetics, rather 
than the programs and materials students are interested in.” 


The group demanded more financial aid, another co-op, and more 


faculty in understaffed departments. At $289 per flusher, the 
theft tab totalled $7,516. YW The Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission dismissed former Associate Director of Ad- 
missions Valerie Raines Bell’s charges against Oberlin. Bell made 
the complaint of sex and race discrimination because former 
associate director of admissions Ross Peacock was paid more. But 
the EEOC said, because of Peacock’s additional 
data-analysis duties, no violation occurred. (Pea- 
cock was later promoted to director of research.) 
Bell resigned in the summer of 1992 when she felt 
that she was not being considered for the then- 
vacant director of admissions position. Bell said 
she was considering a lawsuit. W The title “Sex at 
Seven” was just a little too . . . well, sexy for some 
people, so Ira Steinberg, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, suggested that the name 
of the orientation program be changed. The pro- 
gram, a collection of skits dealing with sexual is- 
sues performed for incoming students by the 
department of residential life’s student staff, is now 
titled “Sex?” ¥ The Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee, with the blessing of the Art Department, recom- 
mended the suspension of the art-history graduate program, 
Oberlin’s last master’s-degree program. W A study by Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences Alfred MacKay found that the 
average Oberlin GPA in 1991-92 was 3.25, continuing a gradual 
rise from the 3.16 figure in 1985-86. 
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2 Students Anonymously Accused of Sex Crimes 


group calling itself Take 
AR the Night (TBTN) in- 
troduced itself to Oberlin in April 
by hanging in several campus loca- 
tions posters that accused a male stu- 
dent of raping a female student. The 
posters listed the name and class year 
of the accused student, but not those 
of his accusers. Another anonymous 
accusation of sexual misconduct ap- 
peared a few days later in a Sexual 
Assault Awareness Month display in 
Mudd library. Both accused students 
deny the allegations. 

According to TBTN’s posters, the 
group formed when the alleged rape 
victim declined to charge her alleged 
attacker formally because “undertak- 
ing such an action in a paternalistic, 
anti-womyn society would involve a 
great deal more undeserved hard- 
ship to her.” TBTN members “in- 


tend to provide womyn justice in a 


College Adopts 


society that denies it to them,” said 
the posters. 

Part of the Mudd library display, 
which was put together by the 
Sexual Assault Support Team 
(SAST), a student organization, in- 
vited people to answer the question 
What Does Sexual Assault Mean to 
You? On a sheet of paper attached 
to the display someone wrote, “It 
means telling [student’s name] to get 
the f--k out of your room and him 
sticking his hands down your pants.” 
Someone later crossed out the ac- 
cused student’s name, adding the 
comment, “Public accusation, by 
name, is a form of assault.” 

The Office of Student Life and 
Services sponsored an open forum 
to discuss the accusations and the 
College’s new sexual-offense policy 
(see related story on this page). The 
College needs “to get the policy in 


New Sexual-Offense Policy 


ak July the College instituted 


a new sexual-offense policy, re- 
placing the policy that had been in 
effect since 1982. 

One way the new policy differs 
from the old, says Associate Profes- 
sor of English Patrick Day, cochair 
of the General Faculty’s (GF) ad hoc 
committee on sexual harassment, is 
that it prohibits consensual sexual 
relations between faculty or staff 
members and students they super- 
vise and discourages such relations 
between supervisors and nonstudent 
subordinate employees. The old 
policy did not address such relations. 

Other significant changes involve 
record keeping, time frames for case 
settlement, and a new educational 
component. Under the old policy 
records of sexual-offense charges 
were not kept; the new policy pro- 
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vides for record keeping along with 
“elaborate confidentiality safe- 
guards,” says Day. The new policy 
will allow complaints to be settled 
in 16 weeks or less; under the old 
policy complaints could linger a year 
or more before being brought to 
hearing, says Professor of English 
Phyllis Gorfain. The new policy calls 
for programs to educate all mem- 
bers of the College community 
about sexual-offense issues. 

The lengthy process of devising 
the policy began in spring 1991, 
when the GF authorized the ad hoc 
committee on sexual harassment to 
review the old policy and draft a new 
one. A year later the committee pre- 
sented its proposal to the GF, which 
spent another year debating the 
policy before approving a revised 
version in April 1993. —CN 


motion so people don’t have to re- 
sort to terrorist tactics,” said Pro- 
fessor of English Phyllis Gorfain at 
the forum. 

Some people condemned the 
anonymous accusations and de- 
fended the rights of the accused. 
Others said the accusations indicate 
that formal judicial procedures do 
not work, and some expressed dis- 
may that, while the campus rallied 
around the accused, similar support 
is not extended to survivors of sexual 
assault. 

In response to the accusations 
Dean of Student Life and Services 
Patrick Penn issued a statement of 
policy governing public notices: “All 
opinions, either attributed or 
unattributed, may be expressed un- 
less: 1) They advocate immediate 
violent action, or 2) They are li- 
belous.” —CN 


More Public Information 


“Public Square,” the television show hosted by Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr, has won a regional Emmy. 
Appearing bi- 
weekly on 
Cleveland’s 
PBS affiliate 
station, the 
show won in 
the interview/ 
discussion cat- 
egory. ‘‘Public 
Square’ pro- 
grams have 
included a 
one-on-one interview with outgoing Cleveland Museum 
of Art Director Evan Turner, a roundtable discussion 
of foreign business ownership in Northeast Ohio, and 
a behind-the-paunch look at five men who appear in 
department stores every Christmas season dressed as 
Santa. The Emmy presentations by the Cleveland chap- 
ter of the National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences were held June 5. 
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Derby riders Sarah 
Blust “94 (left) and 
Courtney Martin ’96 
(right) sail past 
fallen opponents. 


PORT 


at Oberlin 


They’re Off: 
Bike Derby ’93 


or most Oberlinians the rig- 
[Z:. of academia are enough to 
fill the existential void that charac- 
terizes one’s college years. A few 
need more. For these souls exists 
the Bike Derby. More than 300 
Obies gathered in Harkness Bowl 
May 7 to witness this Oberlin tra- 
dition. 
The derby is a rather spontane- 
ous event organized by a faceless 
few. Participants may use any tac- 
tic to render their opponents pros- 
trate. The rider who endures the 
longest on his or her vehicle, which 
must be operational, wins. While 
for some the derby is a great op- 
portunity to express the violence so- 
cietal constraints compel them to 
repress, for others it is a religious 
experience. As junior spectator and 
religion major Aaron Seliquini 
quipped, “The derby is one of the 
few good rituals on campus.” 
As this year’s winner, sophomore 
Sam Healey, emerged from the pit 
with mud caked on his rugged vis- 
age, he paused briefly to comment. 
“T hurt,” he said. —Gary Buiso ’94 
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Women’s Track and Field 1992-93 


NCAC Championships: 8th of 9—14 pts. 


Results 

3rd of 4—15 pts. 
2nd of 3—54 pts. 
11th of 16—I1 pts. 
5th of 5—12 pts. 
3rd of 4—25 pts. 
8th of J—14 pts. 


Opponent 

at Ohio Wesleyan 

vs. HEIDLEBERG/WOOSTER 
All-Ohio at Denison 

at Case Western Reserve 

at John Carroll 

NCAC Championships 


Season Highlights Sophomore Meagan Cocke led the Yeowomen in scoring at the 
NCAC championships by earning 10 of the team’s 14 points. Her top performance 
came in the triple jump, in which she placed second with a jump of 35 feet. 


Women’s Tennis 1992-93 


Results: 9-11 overall, 2-10 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
vs. KENYON 


vs. ALLEGHENY 
at Wooster 
vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
vs. DENISON 
at Ohio Wesleyan 
. WITTENBERG 
. DENISON 
. OHIO WESLEYAN 
. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
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Season Highlights Coming off a 4-20 1991-92 record, the Yeowomen made steady 
improvement, finishing this season in seventh place in the NCAC. Playing first ; 
singles, first-year student Helen Kang led the team with a 12-8 record. Kang was 
named to the AlI-NCAC second team. ‘ 


Women’s Lacrosse 1992-93 


Results: 0-12 overall, 0-12 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
at Earlham 

at Ohio Wesleyan 
vs. DENISON 

at Wittenberg 

vs. KENYON 

vs. WOOSTER 

vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
at Wooster 

at Denison 

vs. EARLHAM 

vs. WITTENBERG 
at Kenyon 


Results 
L 6-15 
L 4-11 
L 1-20 
L 10-20 
L 9-2] 
L 10-16 
L 8-10 
L 10-22 
L 0-25 
L 9-17 
L 8-13 
L 5-20 


Season Highlights Sophomore Wendy 
: s 

29 points on 22 goals and seven assists: | 
in scoring with 22 points on 


NCAC second team. 


Scranton led the Yeowomen in scoring with 
‘ rer classmate Gillian Giuffra finished second 
20 goals and two assists. Both were named to the All 
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Men’s Track and Field 1992-93 


NCAC Championships: 9th of 9—14pts. 


Date Opponent Results 
Apr. 10 at Ohio Wesleyan 

Apr. 16 vs. HEIDLEBERG/WOOSTER 
Apr. 24 All-Ohio at Denison 

Apr. 30 at John Carroll 

May 7 NCAC Championships 


Season Highlights At the NCAC championships senior Fred Mikulec took fourth 
place in the 400-meter hurdles with a time of 56.34 seconds, and sophomore Brian 
Williams captured fifth in the 110 high hurdles, crossing the finish line in 15.7 seconds. 


Men’s Tennis 1992-93 


Results: 10-13 overall, 4-9 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 

vs. WITTENBERG 

vs. ALLEGHENY 

vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
at Denison 

vs. DENISON 

at Case Western Reserve 
at Ohio Wesleyan 

vs. WITTENBERG 

at Wooster 

at Kenyon 

vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
vs. DENISON 

vs. WITTENBERG 


Season Highlights See related story on this page. 


Baseball 1992-93 


Results: 0-25 overall, 0-18 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
at Case Western Reserve 
at Case Western Reserve 
vs. KENYON 
vs. KENYON 
vs. WOOSTER 
at Allegheny 
at Allegheny 
at Allegheny 
at Baldwin-Wallace 
at Wittenberg 
at Wittenberg 
vs. HIRAM 
at Denison 
at Denison 
at Denison 
s. EARLHAM 
vs. EARLHAM 
vs. EARLHAM 


Season Highlights Oberlin’s starting catcher, sophomore John Myer, and starting 
stop, freshman Ted Lytle, were AllI-NCAC honorable-mention selections. Myer 
led the Yeomen with 24 hits in 78 at bats; Lytle was third in the conference with 17 


short: 


stolen bases in 19 attempts 
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3rd of 4—22 pts. 
2nd of 3—68 pts. 
13th of 16—9 pts. 
3rd of 4—35 pts. 
9th of J—14 pts. 
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Erikson 
and Diop 
Net Honors 


unior Carl Erikson became 
Oberlin’s first men’s tennis 
player to earn All-American status 
in singles when he claimed 
victories in the first and sec- 
ond rounds of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (NCAA) Division III 
Men’s ‘Tennis Championships. 
Erikson earned confer- 
ence as well as national hon- 
ors when he was named 1993 
North Coast Athletic Con- 
ference Player of the Year. 
Playing first singles for the 
Yeomen, he finished the sea- 
son with a record of 21-5, 
bringing his career record to 
72-18. 
Although they lost in the 
first round, Erikson and his 


doubles partner, junior 
Ousmane Diop, earned All- 
America honors by being the 
number-eight seed in the 
NCAA doubles competition. 
Partners for the last three 
years, their season record was 
18-3, and their career record 
iS7o7=135 


Men’s Lacrosse 1992-93 


Results 9-4 overall, 2-4 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent Results 
vs. DENISON L 5-17 
vs. KENYON W 0-6 
vs. OHIO WESLEYAN ~ L 7-31 
at Wittenberg L 6-7 
at Wooster L 8-16 
vs. WITTENBERG W 13-9 


Season Highlights The Yeomen achieved the best overall record for 
men’s lacrosse in 25 years—the 1967 team’s record was 10-2. Senior 


Dan Murphy and freshman Ryan Kelley led the offense, averaging 


3.8 and 3.1 points per game, respectively 
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Jang Fusion: 


Wedding Music and Life 


his dreams. 


By Carol Brydolf ’73 
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Pianist-composer Jon Jang °78 blends musical styles and 
unabashedly political themes to create the magical music of 


In an essay included with his application to the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, 20-year-old Jon Jang described 
his dreams for the future. “I plan to form a bizarre 
band playing music like you never heard before! If I 
had to categorize the music, it would be filed under 
magical.” 

Weren’t these lofty goals a bit unrealistic— 
especially for a young pianist who had begun his formal 
musical training barely two years earlier? 

Hardly, says the affable Jang. In fact, considering 
that youthful essay now, Jang believes he was aiming 
too low. At 20 “my dreams were short-sighted,” he 
says. “Now I have bigger ideas and dreams. I was like 
the frog at the bottom of the well that just gets a glimpse 
of the sky. I didn’t realize all the possibilities.” 

At 39 Jang has established a reputation as an inno- 
vative and exciting musician and composer in the emerg- 
ing arena of Asian-American creative music. Also a 
teacher and community activist, Jang is artist-in- 
residence at the Cameron House in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, where, as part of Cameron’s Young Dragons 
program, he offers free individual and ensemble lessons 
to immigrant children—many too poor to buy their 
own musical instruments. 

In Jang’s universe there is no separation between 
real life and music, between art and politics. And he 
brings audiences to their feet with his explosive and 
hauntingly melodic explorations of the sometimes an- 
guished experiences of minority communities at odds 
with mainstream American society. 

Jang’s Tiananmen!, inspired by the Chinese people’s 
struggle for democracy, premiered June 4, 1992, the 
third anniversary of the massacre of students in Beijing’s 
Tiananmen Square. SenseUs—The Rainbow Anthems—a 
celebration of Black, Latino, and Asian traditions on 
which Jang collaborated with percussionists Max Roach 
and John Santos and poets Sonia Sanchez, Victor 
Hernandez Cruz, and Genny Lim—played to a sellout 


crowd during the 1990 Festival 2000 at San Francisco’s 
Davies Hall. His newest composition, The Color of Real- 
ity, inspired in large measure by the murder of Vincent 
Chin and the beating of Rodney King, was commis- 
sioned by Cal Performances at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkely. 

“People talk about rebuilding Los Angeles,” he says. 
“T believe the city should be recreated. It’s the same 
with music. We don’t want to regurgitate. We want to 
recreate these musical forms based on our own experi- 
ences, rather than playing the same old material the 
way it’s always been performed.” 


ang has long believed that Asian music and 

African-American jazz can be blended effectively to 

create a new sound that incorporates the uniqueness 
of each tradition. His compositions have combined the 
disparate but complementary musical traditions of Af- 
rican, Filipino, Native American, and Asian cultures. 
He first noted the power of such combinations as a 
child: he remembers being impressed by a recording of 
Paul Robeson singing the Chinese national anthem. 

“Robeson wrote an essay about similarities between 
African and Chinese languages; they’re both tonal, with 
similar inflections and blending of pitches,” says Jang. 
“China has had a long history of tragedy; I’m not the 
first person to notice that traditional Chinese music has 
a bluesy quality.” 

In Jang’s latest ensemble—the African-Chinese Sex- 
tet—Chinese musicians play traditional Chinese instru- 
ments alongside American musicians—flutist-composer 
James Newton and saxophonist David Murray are 
among the ensemble’s members. The results of Jang’s 
fusion have won kudos for creativity and technical bril- 
liance from critics. 

“It is the tonal fabric, the mix, the pairings (flute 
with guzheng—a zither-koto instrument, bass clarinet 
with erhu, delicate percussion with suona, etc.) that 
distinguishes Jang’s compositional (and inspirational) ge- 
nius,” wrote San Francisco Examiner veteran jazz and 
contemporary-music critic Philip Elwood in his review 


of the sextet’s February 27 premiere of The Color of 


Reality at U.C. Berkeley’s Zellerbach Hall. 

Jang can be passionate at the keyboard, but he does 
not use his role as ensemble leader as an excuse to hog 
the limelight. He’s more likely to feature his colleagues 
as soloists than he is to showcase his keyboard work— 
so much so, in fact, that one critic wrote somewhat 
regretfully of Jang’s reluctance to “highlight his virtu- 


osity.” 


n energetic man virtually overflowing with ideas, 
digressions, and inspiration, Jang jumps from 
topic to topic in a self-described “stream of 
consciousness” conversational style. “It takes an hour 
to have a five-minute conversation with Jon,” says Larry 
Kelp, a former music critic for the Oakland Tribune 
who follows contemporary music for several Bay Area 
publications. “You may never get your original ques- 
tions answered, but it’s always a fascinating experience.” 


Jang says he finds the time and stamina to collabo- 
rate, perform, teach, and compose because he is pas- 
sionate about music and what he sees as art’s potential 
to solve pressing human problems. 

“In this society we’re almost defensive about art, as 
if it’s irrelevant or even dangerous,” he says. “But I 
believe that we’ve got to create an arts-based society. 
Art is a way to develop problem-solving leadership. It’s 
not just a cultural enrichment. If it’s done right, it’s a 
collaborative, rather than a competitive, experience.” 

Jang’s strong convictions and innovative ideas about 
art and music were evident even in 1975, when he ar- 
rived at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music armed with 
a year’s worth of transfer credits from U.C. Berkeley 
and a scant two years of formal piano training. 

Jang, whose father died when he was two years old, 
was raised in Palo Alto, California, by his mother, who 
struggled alone to keep her family together. As a youth 
Jang played drums, the French horn, and, as a teenager, 
keyboards in a local rock ’n’ roll band. But he didn’t 
begin serious piano study until after he dropped out of 
Berkeley. For the next two years he spent his days work- 
ing as a gardener and busboy and his early mornings and 
evenings practicing on a piano borrowed from his teacher. 


is teacher pushed him to consider an East Coast 

school, but Jang was impressed by the “warmth 

of the people at Oberlin.” The full scholarship 
offered by the school—the Lydia Ford Davis Scholar- 
ship—made it possible for him to finally get serious 
about the music he loved so deeply. He studied piano 
with Wilbur Price and composition with Wendell 
Logan, two musicians he counts as major musical influ- 
ences. 

One of just a few minority students at the conserva- 
tory at that time, and lacking the extensive classical 
background of some of his classmates, Jang says he some- 
times felt isolated and constrained. 

“Here I was, a Chinese American who started study- 
ing piano late in life,” says Jang. “I was from the West 
Coast, playing creative music at a place that places a 
heavy emphasis on classical European music. There were 
many nice students and faculty members at Oberlin. 
But I felt pressures. 

“The way European music is traditionally taught, 
people are so afraid of making a mistake. Sometimes it 
felt to me as if it didn’t breathe.” 

Despite his criticisms of some aspects of his conser- 
vatory training, Jang says he is deeply grateful to the 
school. “It planted the seed, and I’ve really benefited. 
Maybe partly because it was so difficult at times, my 
Oberlin experience really helped me to succeed.” 

Logan, professor of Afro-American music, says Jang’s 
talent was obvious from the beginning. “I noticed him 
right away as a person who saw things differently from 
others,” says Logan. “And he certainly had a composi- 
tional gift. I consider his a really original voice. The 
fact that he is not following a traditional path makes his 
success even more impressive. He’s carved out a place 
for himself, and that’s not easy to do.” 


UT EGR Mie ta eas 


fter graduating in 1978, Jang worked as a union 

activist and mail carrier at Stanford University, 

and drifted for a time, wondering whether he 
could find a place for his musical vision. After hearing 
James Newton and other African-American artists per- 
form at the 1981 Asian-American jazz festival in San 
Francisco, he recovered his inspiration and formed the 
Pan Asian Arkestra (the “Arkestra” in recognition of 
similarly named urban jazz collaborative groups). Since 
then he has also founded the Jon Jang Quartet and the 
African-Chinese Sextet. 

Well known on the West Coast, Jang has toured a 
number of European countries, playing in 1990 at the 
Verona Jazz Festival. He’d like to find a wider base for 
his music. “I have to develop a relationship with East 
Coast artists,” he says. “Years ago I had visions that 
Asian-American creative music would put San Fran- 
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cisco on the map. But we're all getting a bit older and 
there’s still a long way to go.” 

Jang dreams of a time when “the walls of apartheid” 
between traditional Western classical music and more 
contemporary musical forms “will be torn down.” He 
imagines collaborating and performing with classical 
performers and combining traditional composed musi- 
cal forms with improvisation. 

“Operas and orchestras are looking for new audi- 
ences, new ways to reach people,” he says. “I think 
there has got to be a way of thinking about things that’s 
not so stale, a fresh way of doing things.” 


CAROL BRYDOLB, 4 former Oakland Tribune 
reporter and visiting lecturer at the University of California 
at Berkeley Graduate School of fournalism, is a free-lance 
writer and editor in Davis, California. 
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DECTPHERING 
ORERL NEcE 


Learning Oberlin lingo is a task daunting enough to make poor 

freshlings tweak out. While it may confound newcomers, Oberlin’s slang vocabulary is the voice 
of the College’s diverse, talented, and contentious community, says junior Christopher LeCluyse. 
So taken was LeCluyse with what he calls Obies’ “linguistic inventiveness” that, as his 1993 
Winter Term project, he edited A Dictionary of Local Usage at Oberlin College 1992, a collection of 
nearly 150 Oberlin colloquialisms, complete with pronunciations, grammatical functions, and 
etymologies. 

Included in the dictionary are words, like arb and con, familiar to seasoned Obies, which, says 
LeCluyse, “are bandied about with such frequency that they are as peculiar to Oberlin as the 
architecture,” as well as words and phrases like tweak out, which are used outside Oberlin. Also 
included are words, such as commando and Fishbowl, employed primarily by particular groups at 
Oberlin—commando being co-op residents’ name for an extensive co-op cleaning and Fishbow/ the 
con students’ moniker for the conservatory library’s western reading area, which features large 
windows on three sides. 

A good 10 percent of the dictionary’s words are appellations for three-year-old Stevenson 
Dining Hall, among them North Campus Correctional Facility, defined as a “contemptuous form of 
North Campus Dining Facility” [Stevenson’s original name], derived “from the institutional 
appearance of the building.” The building’s three pyramidal skylights, which are lit at night, are, 
according to LeCluyse, “objects of linguistic scorn,” giving rise to nicknames like Pyramids of 
Power. LeCluyse devotes one of the dictionary’s two appendices to an overview of Stevenson’s 
construction and organization, which involved the closing of several small dining halls, theorizing 
that the social change involved “fueled the fire of linguistic innovation.” The other appendix 
summarizes the history of Oberlin’s student cooperatives, providing readers with “insight into the 
linguistic creativity co-ops have inspired.” 

Not all the dictionary’s entries will be as tenacious as fussers, which has remained in use long 
after the term fussing—1920s slang for dating—has passed from fashion. (Contacting potential 
dates involved consulting the College directory, hence, the directory was dubbed fussers.) LeCluyse 
admits that the mercurial nature of slang dooms his dictionary to “almost immediate obsoles- 
cence.” Maybe so, but Karen Long ’72 of the Co-op Bookstore, which stocks the dictionary, 
reports that it was a popular item during spring semester, and that she intends to continue 
stocking it. 

Thanks to the dictionary, learning Oberlin lingo is no longer a task daunting enough to make 
poor first-year students behave irrationally as if under the influence of drugs. —CN 


erlinese are you! 


Try matching the words with their definitions. (Answers on page 50.) 


1. con artist a. a resident of Dascomb Hall 

2. Huey, Dewey, and Louie b. all-female section of Dascomb Hall 

he Walle! c. an elected Oberlin Student Cooperative Association official 
4. sexiled d. the Dionysus discotheque in Wilder Hall 

3, OSCAcrat €. a conservatory performance major 

6. Obie Dome f. (of food) heavily seasoned with exotic spices 

T2500 g. Stevenson Dining Hall 

8. co-opy h. John Heisman Club Fieldhouse 

9. scummy i. Person in Black; an individual who habitually wears black clothes 


10, the Nunnery to distinguish him- or herself as artistic or politically radical 


j. evicted from one’s room by a roommate engaged in amorous 
activity 
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Fez or Feh? Electronic Linguists Trace Slang’s Origins 


Everyone agrees that Oberlin co-op residents have a special name for the cylindrical plastic 
containers in which they store food, but is it fez or feh? In his Dictionary of Local Usage at Oberlin 
College 1992, Christopher LeCluyse opts for fez, which, he says, is derived from the containers’ 
shape, “which is like that of the conical, flat-topped hat of the same name worn in eastern 
Mediterranean countries.” 

Not so, says Daniel Rosenblum ’74, a subscriber to OC-ALUM, an electronic mail list for 
Oberlin alumni. [For more information about OC-ALUM, see “Alumni Meet on ‘Tito’s List for 
Argument, Agreement, and Amusement” on page 40.] Rosenblum recently was privy to an OC- 
ALUM exchange of tofu recipes between Kris Pranata 89 and Louis Grace ’81 in which Grace 
referred to making “fezzes full” of tofu while he lived at Harkness Co-op. 

Rosenblum joined the exchange to explain that co-opers originally called one container a feb 
(several containers were fehs) after the Yiddish interjection feb, which means yucky or disgust- 
ing. “Those containers had a habit of continuing to feel greasy no matter how much you 
washed them,” said Rosenblum. “Hence, for those who knew some Yiddish . . . it was natural to 
react to touching one of them by saying feh!” Co-opers unfamiliar with Yiddish assumed the 
more often used plural form—fehs—was the singular, and they further assumed it was spelled fez 
in reference to the Turkish headgear the containers so resemble, Rosenblum guesses. 

An earlier Oberlin-slang dictionary, S/anguage, compiled in 1984 by editors John Mason 84 
and David Rheingold ’84, documented the shift in usage. Slanguage defined fez as a “cottage 
cheese (or any plastic) container. Also feh, fehs and fezzes.” Although both usages were extant 
during Grace’s years at Oberlin, “most people called a plastic container (singular) a fez and 
pluralized it as fezzes,” says Grace. Rosenblum maintains that in his day “fez was only occasion- 
ally heard, and often regarded as a laughable mistake.” Perhaps this exchange “will help restore 
the usage to its proper Yiddish-derived roots,” he says. —CN 


Good-bye to All That 


NOW THAT “CHEERS” HAS SERVED UP ITS LAST OFFERING, COCREATOR JAMES 
BURROWS REFLECTS ON THE SHOW’S—AND HIS OWN—BEGINNINGS. 


BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 ll the hoopla surrounding the final episode of 
NBC’s hit comedy series “Cheers” had died 
down. The numbers were in: 93 million viewers 

had tuned in, making “One for the Road” the second 

most-viewed show in television history (the final epi- 

sode of “M.A.S.H.” remains first). After putting in 10 

to 12 hour days for nearly eight months, the show’s 

cocreator, director, and executive producer James Bur- 
rows ’62 was taking a well-deserved vacation. 

Calling it quits after 11 seasons and 275 episodes 
had left him feeling as if he had lost “a second family,” 
he said in a June telephone interview from his Beverly 
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mbers before filming each episode, but when he won his most recent Directors Guild of America award they 


Burrows made a tradition “Cheers” cast me 


turned the tables on him 


of hugging the 
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Hills home. “We were all friends,” he says of the series’s 
cast and crew. “We poured our hearts and souls into 
that show.” 

When “Cheers” debuted in 1982, it not only fin- 
ished last in the ratings, but a New York Times’s critic 
called it unoriginal. Eleven years later, with 119 Emmy 
nominations and 26 wins (not counting the yet-to-be- 
announced 1993 awards) under its belt, “Cheers” is the 
most honored show in television history. 

Burrows attributes the show’s success to a lot of 
hard work and a little bit of luck. “We were fortunate 
enough to get two people who performed very well 
together [Ted Danson, who played bar owner Sam 
Malone, and Shelley Long, who played his overedu- 
cated waitress and love interest Diane Chambers]. We 
were fortunate to be on the third-place network, which 
... had no other shows to put in our place.” “Cheers” 
was “getting these abhorrent ratings, but they had noth- 
ing better.” 

But the success of any show ultimately rests on its 
execution—writing, direction, set design—and those 
were the aspects of “Cheers” that were not luck driven, 
says Burrows. 

“The writing has always been incredibly high qual- 
ity—the characters are very easy to identify with, there- 
fore to hook into.” The bar’s inviting atmosphere was 
no accident; the show’s creators eschewed a high-tech 
bar for a “kind of comfortable” wood bar, and “we shot 
the show on film to make it look better,” says Burrows. 


BEGINNINGS 

The we Burrows refers to whenever he talks about 
“Cheers” includes the show’s cocreators, writers, and 
executive producers Glen and Les Charles, whom Bur- 
rows first met in 1975 when the three were working on 
the television series “Phyllis,” Burrows as a director and 
the Charles brothers as story editors. The three were 
reunited several years later on “Taxi,” which Burrows 
also directed and the Charleses produced. 

“We had always fenced about doing a show to- 
gether,” Burrows remembers, and their mutual agent 
encouraged the idea. They got their chance when, after 
“Taxi” had been on the air for about three years, NBC 
offered them a deal. 

“We went away and spent a lot of time thinking 
about the idea,” says Burrows. In its early stages the 
idea was a show set in a hotel bar a la BBC’s “Fawlty 
Towers,” of which all three are fans. To this they added 
their mutual interest in sports and the “Cheers” sports- 
bar setting was born. ‘The finishing touch was a Tracy/ 
Hepburn-type relationship that Burrows describes, in 
words he says he “learned at Oberlin,” as “the pragma- 
tist and the idealist, the loquacious and the phlegmatic.” 

Burrows may have honed his vocabulary at Oberlin, 
but that’s not where he fell in love with directing. ‘The 
son of the famed writer, director, composer, and per- 
former Abe Burrows, the younger Burrows grew up in 
the theater but came to Oberlin planning a major in 
mathematics. “I love my father dearly,” he says, “but he 
was so successful that I didn’t want to attempt to go 
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into show business.” 

His plans faltered, however, when his course work 
moved from calculation to theory. “Once it got there I 
was dead,” says Burrows. “I knew I didn’t think like a 
mathematician has to think.” Inspired by former Assis- 
tant Professor Aaron Wildavsky he became a govern- 
ment major, but then the elder Burrows began making 
suggestions. When the younger Burrows discovered the 
first—working with a summer-stock theater company 
for a season—to be enjoyable, he was more inclined to 
try the second—enrolling in the Yale School of Drama’s 
playwrighting program. 

Once at Yale Burrows made another discovery— 
that he was not a writer. And then came the watershed; 
he enrolled in a directing course taught by the late 
Nikos Psacharapoulis 50, whom Burrows describes as 
an “incredibly invigorating” and “inspirational” profes- 
sor. “That’s really where I got the bug,” says Burrows. 

After graduating, the fledgling director spent several 
years working as a stage manager, which often entailed 
acting as a gofer or “shining the light backstage for 
people from Hollywood” who were unaccustomed to 
navigating live theater’s backstage darkness, he says. 
Eventually he broke into directing, first understudies, 
then summer stock, then dinner theater. 

In 1974 Burrows made the move to television, in 
which he’s worked ever since, by joining Mary Tyler 
Moore’s production company, MTM Enterprises. He 
spent about five months just watching shows being shot 
before getting his first television-directing opportunity— 
on the top-rated “Mary 
Tyler Moore Show.” 

“The important 
thing was not what they 
did with the actors,” he 
says; he already knew 
how to direct actors. 
“For me the important 
thing was what they did 
with the cameras.” 

He learned the craft 
well. The eight-time 
Emmy-award winner 
has won twice for his 
work with “Taxi” and 
six times for his work 
with “Cheers.” Nomi- 
nated 11 times for the 
Directors Guild of 
America awards, he has 
won twice for Out- 
standing Directorial 
Achievement. As for 
the future, Burrows says 
he plans to do free- 
lance work, as well 
as work with the 


“Cheers” spin-off, 


bp] 


“Frazier,” which will 


premier this fall. C] 


Burrows 
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4 Steps to Strengthening Private 


Colleges A decade ago Oberlin’ President’s Staff initiated a 


plan to set the College on firm financial footing. The seed they 


planted has not only sprouted, its beginning to bear frut. 


BY S. FREDERICK STARR 


ill America’s premier private colleges and uni- 
versities survive? 

Probably so, but without the financial inde- 
pendence they previously enjoyed. Thirty years ago 
nearly all of the top 20 or 30 private schools covered a 
third to a half of their entire budgets from the return 
on endowments. Today, after a generation of unre- 
strained growth in programs, only a few can cover more 
than a fifth of their budgets from this source. Fifteen 
percent is more typical for colleges and 10 percent or 


less for private universities. The rest of the budget is 
met through tuition payments, government research 
grants and contracts, and, to a lesser extent, annual 
giving. 

Project this trend forward another generation, and 
private higher education will have changed beyond rec- 
ognition. And not for the better. 

Overdependence on government contracts and tu- 
ition encourages short-term thinking. Long-term en- 

continued on page 55 


Oberlin Gets Degree of Comfort from Refinancing 


By Shawn M. Terry 


Taking a cue from homeowners who refinanced their 
mortgages, Oberlin College has refinanced its debt. 
School officials say the move will help ensure the 
institution’s financial stability into the next century. 

In May, the college issued $38 million in bonds 
at a 5.67 percent interest rate, the lowest in the 
country for colleges and universities, according to 
Standard & Poor’s. 

The money from the sale of the bonds will be 
used to renovate buildings and slow the rise in stu- 
dent fees, school officials said. 

“We took the money that we had borrowed over 
the years and had it refinanced at a lower interest 
rate,” said Oberlin provost Sam Carrier. “It’s just 
like a family refinancing its house loan. We essen- 
tially will save $3.7 million because we are paying 
such a low interest rate.” 

Bond proceeds will be used to advance-refund 
1985 and 1989 bonds and pay for $2.5 million in 
renovations to Peters Hall. 

Oberlin has refinanced several loans over the past 


year, lumping them into one package. 

“The interest rate a college pays depends upon 
the overall financial condition of the college. We 
had a very sound credit rating. The AA (bond rat- 
ing) is the second highest rating a college can re- 
ceive,” Carrier said. 

Oberlin’s financial efforts are paying off in higher 
returns on investments and an increased endowment 
of $260 million. 

Carrier said the lower debt could allow the col- 
lege to spend more on financial aid for students. 

Oberlin now spends 4.2 percent of its endow- 
ment a year on operational expenses. 

The college has cut its costs by reducing the num- 
ber of custodians from 70 to 50, among other cost- 
saving measures. 


SHAWN M. TERRY isa reporter for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. This article, which was published in the 
Plain Dealer’s July 20, 1993, edition, is reprinted with 
permission. 
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Alumni News 


¢ Notes 


Alumni flock to commencement-reunion weekend; Yuan Chang delivers his last presidential report; 
Educators Johnnetta Cole and Niara Sudarkasa still ride tandem; Obies link by computer 


Year 


Year 


1924 Over 60 Asian and Asian-influenced 
sculptures collected by the late Kurt Leidecker 
and his wife were recently exhibited by Mary 
Washington Coll., which owns the collection. 
Kurt, who taught Asian studies at the college from 
1948 until his retirement in 1974, died in 1991. 


1925 Erwin Griswold was the guest speaker 
at the Centennial Gala of the Case Western Re- 
serve U. Sch. of Law May 22. 


1927 San Diego-area members of the 
American Guild of Organists (AGO) and the 
American Choral Directors Assoc. celebrated 
Leslie Spelman’s 90th birthday Mar. 7 with mu- 
sic that included “a terrifying rendition of ‘Happy 
Birthday,” according to the April issue of Ameri- 
can Organist. This year the national AGO hon- 
ored Leslie, also on the occasion of his birthday, 
by soliciting donations in his name for its New 


Organist Fund. 


1929 The wife and partner of Robert Kroc, 
Alice Velker Kroc, died May 7 in Santa Barbara 
after a rapidly progressing illness. Bob says he 
misses her, as do the couple’s daughters, Alice ’57 
and Lois. Alice was a 1934 graduate of U. 


Wisconsin. 
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i 93 I The International House of Japan has 
established an annual lecture series to commemo- 
rate the late Edwin O. Reischauer, former U.S. 
ambassador to Japan. Marius B. Jansen, professor 
emeritus of Japanese history and East Asian stud- 
ies at Princeton U., delivered the first lecture, 
“The Legacy of Edwin O. Reischauer.” 


i93 9 ‘The Cleveland Inst. of Music (CIM) 
honored Irvin Bushman twice recently. On Feb. 
3, at its 1993 Gala Alumni Recital, his daughter, 
Robin Bushman ’73, and one of his students per- 
formed on the occasion of his recent retirement 
from the institute’s voice faculty, which he 
joined in 1946. At the institute’s commencement 
exercises May 22 he received CIM’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. W Facts on File recently 
published Carl J and Dot Jones Schneider’s 
third joint book, American Women in the Progres- 
sive Era. Last summer Paragon House issued a 
paperback edition of their previously published 
book Sound Off? American Military Women Speak 
Out, updated with a chapter on the experiences 
of servicewomen in the Gulf War. Carl and Dot 
live in Essex, Conn. 


i 940 A writer for the Hendersonville, N.C., 
Times-News focused her Dec. 30, 1992, column 
on the generosity of Hendersonville resident Toni 
Zanolli DiBiasio, who emptied “a nearly full 
clown bank of pennies into the hat” passed by the 
Flat Rock Playhouse Children’s Theatre after a 
performance she attended. “I don’t ever spend a 
penny,” Toni told the columnist. “When I get 
any, I toss them in the bank and when I hear 
something special that touches me, then that’s 
where it goes.” Toni said she had no idea how 
many pennies were in the bank. 


I94I Dik Vrooman’s wife, Kelly, died re- 
cently of cancer. Dik, professor of architecture at 
Texas A&M U., married Kelly in 1944 in Naples, 
Italy, where both served in the U.S. Army, Kelly 
as a nurse. In the 1960s Kelly helped establish the 
Cholera Research Hosp. in Dhaka, Bangladesh, 
while Dik was establishing the Sch. of Architec- 
ture for his university and the USAID. 


1942 The Morris Gallery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, 
recently exhibited the work of Philadelphian 


Whatever Happened to... 
that Last-Dance Song? 


Pll be with you where you are, 
Happy with you where you are. 
Pll be with you night and day, 
Day and night, where you are. 


f these words make you hum to your- 

self, Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, Oberlin 
professor of history, and the OAM enlist 
your help in finding out whatever hap- 
pened to this song. 


Please mail related tidbits of informa- 
tion to Geoffrey Blodgett, Professor of 
History, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
44074 or to Linda K. Grashoff, Alumni 
Editor, Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 153 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. We 
want to publish the information in the 
next issue of the OAM, so please send 


us your recollections and conjectures 


—LKG 


right away. 


1942 conTINUED 

Shirley Moskowitz Gruber. Shirley’s work—made 
from electrographic color copies and mixed-me- 
dia monotypes of material such as photographs, 
leather, fabric, and sandpaper—is a combination 
of “reality, fantasy, and humor,” she says. She 
has done 19 one-person shows. Her work is in 
the permanent collections of the Museo di Roma 
in Italy and the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
among others. 


4 94. 3 Oberlin Coll. trustee Ralph Hirschmann 
was featured in the Feb. 8 issue of Chemical and 
Engineering News for his re- 
search undertaken as a mem- 
ber of the U. Pennsylvania 
faculty. Ralph joined Penn as a 
research professor in 1987 fol- 
lowing his retirement as senior 
vice-president of chemistry at 
Merck & Co., where he spent 


Hirschmann 


37 years. His new research— 


into mimics of the B—pleated-sheet type of pro- 
tein structure—may lead to the development of 
anti-HIV drugs. HIV is the virus responsible for 
AIDS. W Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious has joined 
the Chicago-based law firm of Holleb & Coff as 
a partner. Using her expertise and relationships 
in corporate and business law, she will contribute 
in the labor and government relations areas as 
well as in the firm’s international practice. Jewel 
has served on 17 major corporate boards over 
the past 20 years and in appointments by five 
U.S. presidents. 


1944 On May | Alice Coulter Bein guest 
conducted the Rockford [IIl.] Symphony Orch. 
[RSO] in Saint-Saéns’s “Marche Militaire 
Frangaise” in a program that included Carol 
Wincenc ’71 on flute. Alice and her husband, 
Don, retired to Lake Ozark, Mo., six years ago. 
“Now our greatest concerns are whether the trout 
are biting, and whether the weather is satisfac- 


’ 


tory for playing golf,” she says. The couple’s older 


daughter teaches fifth grade near Shreveport, La.; 
the younger one is a director of school music, 
chorus master, and conductor in the Chicago/ 
Rockford area. Their son is a senior buyer in 
retail in St. Louis. Their second daughter was 
the highest bidder in an auction to be the guest 
conductor of the RSO and presented the prize 
to her mother as a birthday present. W Tennes- 
Sieteeautl 
Jean 
Duthie 
Waugh, 
CHljarses 
president, 
and Cape 
Cod resi- 
dent Judy 


Kurzban 
Ewing Kurzban, class agent, recently met in Ply- 


Waugh 


mouth, Mass., to put into high gear their plans 
for the class’s 50th reunion in 1994. W Lorraine 
Pruett Pemberton retired as coordinator of 
Alameda County (Calif.) Senior Peer Counsel- 


1993 Reunions Break Attendance Records 


By Midge Wood Brittingham *60 


10 


hree classes established new attendance records for their 1993 
reunions. The 25th reunion class, the Class of 1968, boasted 
148 classmates while the 50th reunion class, the Class of 1943, 
counted 139. Perhaps the most amazing new record was set by the 
70th reunion class, the Class of 1923, with four members return- 
ing: Andrew Bongiorno, Ethel Metcalf Curtis, Pauline Van Gorder 
and Martha Bailey Fowler. To complete the remarkable statistics, 
Margaret Schauffler °18 celebrated the 75th anniversary of her 
graduation from Oberlin at the Half Century Club May 28. 
A record number of children attended the special children’s 
activities, which were expanded this year from one to two days and 


Fey, 
Oe, 


“For me, there are always reasons to return to Oberlin,” Rich Orloff ’73 told 
alumni of the classes of 1972, 1973, and 1974 who gathered for their cluster 
lunch and his talk. 
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included a special museum tour; a delightful concert, “Good Time 
Tot Rock,” by Gary Rosen ’68, who contributed his talent; and 
the usual swimming, bowling, hikes, and games. Fifty lively alumni 
offspring enjoyed pizza and videos Sunday night while their par- 
ents attended class dinners. 

Perfect weather held during Saturday night’s picnics for the 
classes of 1952, 1953, and 1954, celebrating their 40th-cluster 
reunion; the Class of 1968, celebrating its 25th reunion; the classes 
of 1972, 1973, and 1974, celebrating their 20th-cluster reunion, 
and the fifth-reunion cluster of the classes of 1987, 1988, and 
1989, as well as for the group of youngsters. For Illumination 
Night on Sunday, strings of candle-lit Japanese lanterns once more 
crisscrossed ‘Tappan Square, and the commencement band played 
from the bandstand. 

As usual, Sunday’s Champagne Alumni Luncheon, at which 
V.C. Morris, president of the Class of 1943, welcomed the Class 
of 1993 into the Alumni Association, was sold out. At the lun- 
cheon, President of the Alumni Association Yuan Chang ’56 rec- 
ognized three people. Andrew Cemelli ’85 received a Certificate 
of Appreciation for his efforts in establishing in 1989 the Alumni 
Association’s first affiliate group, the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay and 
Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA). Andy was OLGBA’s cochair from 
1989 to 1992, and it is largely through his efforts that the group 
has been so active, with a mailing list that has grown to over 900 
alumni, representing classes from the 1920s through the 1990s. 

A second Certificate of Appreciation was given to Roberta Scheff 
Maneker ’57, who unfortunately could not be present to receive 
the award. Roberta has been at the heart of Alumni Association 
leadership for the last 15 years. In planning class reunions, pre- 
senting seminars to students on the intricacies of the world of 
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ing in September. She has moved from Oakland 
to San Francisco to be nearer family members. 
WV The Nat. Academy of Sciences has recognized 
Janet Taylor Spence ’85hon., along with 19 oth- 
ers, for outstanding contributions to science. Janet 
is the Alma Cowden Madden Professor of Lib- 
eral Arts and Ashbel Smith Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Educational Psychology at U. ‘Texas— 
Austin. Recipient of the academy’s Award for Sci- 
entific Reviewing, she was cited “for her perva- 
sive and generative influence upon virtually all of 


9 
ff For her birthday present, a member of the class 


recently conducted the Rockford Symphony Orchestra. 


the contemporary scientific literature of psychol- 
ogy as editor, author and policy maker.” The 


former president of the American Psychological 


Assoc. is consulting editor of four academic jour- 
nals, including the Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology. She has co-authored several books on 
topics that include learning and motivation, mas- 
culinity and femininity, and achievement and 


achievement motives. 


1947 For 50 years Elaine Evans Dee *45 of 
Maplewood, N,J.; Leila-Jane Smith Roberts *45 
of Livingston, N,J.; Joan Brown Warner of Lower 
Newton Falls, Mass.; and Betty “Kullie” Kullman 


Mellor of Hatboro, Pa., have remained friends, 
despite geographical distances and diverse career 
choices. The four first came together at Tank 


Hall in September 1943 when junior counselors 
Elaine and Leila-Jane met their counselees, Joan 
and Betty. The foursome reunited in Philadel- 
phia in December at U. Pennsylvania’s Arthur 
Ross Gallery, where Elaine, curator emerita of 
drawings and prints at the Smithsonian’s Coo- 
per-Hewitt Museum, was the guest curator of an 
exhibit of the works of Frederic E. Church. 


1948 This spring John S. Gibson completed 
10 years as director of the Tufts U. International 
Relations Program and took his sabbatic leave as 
United Nations Scholar with the U.N. Commis- 
sion on Human Rights in Geneva. His latest book 
is International Organizations, Constitutional Law 
and Human Rights. W Girard Preble Tucker is 
executive managing director of City Players of 
St. Louis, which recently held a festival of five 
comedic works by Romulus Linney ’53. 


1950 North Granby, Conn., resident John 


Day, senior vice-president and chief counsel of 


Emeritus Dean of “Students George Langeler received one of this year's Alumni 
Medals, and Andrew Cemelli ’85 received a Certificate of Appreciation. 


public relations, serving on the Magazine Committee and chairing 
the Nominations Committee, and in serving as president of the 
Alumni Association from 1989 to 1991, Roberta has demonstrated 
over and over her willingness to give much of her precious time 
and considerable talent to the Alumni Association. Now that she 
is taking a break from active service on the Alumni Council, she is 
the association representative on the Presidential Search Committee. 

On the occasion of the 60th reunion of her class, the associa- 
tion gave a posthumous Alumni Medal to Ellen Johnson ’33. Al- 


though Ellen died March 3, 1992, her legacy as a teacher and as 
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one who recognized artistic merit in new and daring young artists 
lives on in hundreds of her former students who “discovered” art 
in Ellen’s lectures. Paul Arnold ’40, Ellen’s Art Department col- 
league, accepted the medal on her behalf. 

George Langeler, emeritus dean of students, received an Alumni 
Medal for his over-30 years as an advocate for Oberlin students. 
During the late ’60s and early ’70s, when many other campuses 
were torn apart by student protests, George helped preserve 
Oberlin’s stability. He viewed his role as defending the academy’s 
freedom of speech from all sides, and he believed that debates and 
peaceful demonstrations were healthy, understandable, and not 
anti-American. George sees himself as a mediator, someone al- 
ways in the middle, trying to resolve issues. In that role he treated 
students as adults, listening to their views and eliciting, then re- 
specting, their opinions. Perhaps more than any other non-Obie, 
George understands what makes Oberlin special. As President 
Starr said at the time of George’s retirement, “George Langeler’s 
vision of student life is deeply knit into the fabric of Oberlin. . . .” 
Oberlin is fortunate that George’s one-semester appointment in 
1959 as acting associate dean turned into a lifetime commitment 
to Oberlin students. 

At the luncheon the Reunion Gift Committees presented their 
gifts to the College, which totaled an impressive $6,519,421. The 
Class of 1968 set a record for a 25th Reunion Gift with $457,203 
and achieved record participation with 74.9 percent of the class 
contributing. Likewise, the 40th-cluster reunion—the classes of 
1952, 1953, and 1954—set a record with a total of $1,749,354 
and achieved a record 79.1 percent participation. The classes of 
1972, 1973, and 1974 achieved record participation for a 20th- 
cluster reunion, 72.9 percent, and the classes of 1987, 1988, and 
1989 set the five-year cluster reunion record with 50.3 percent 
participation. All these figures will rise because more gifts were 
collected over the weekend and during June. 


MIDGE Woop BRITTINGHAM is executive director of 
the Alumni Association. 


| 


1950 continue 

the CIGNA Corp., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce. W Philip Ghering has been named 
editor of Cross Accent, a semiannual journal of the 
Assoc. of Lutheran Church Musicians. The new 
publication will contain articles on theology, aes- 


195 3 City Players of St. Louis devoted its 
entire 56th season to major works by Romulus 
Linney. Besides performing five comical works— 
Holy Ghosts, The Captivity of Pixie Shedman, Childe 
Byron, Democracy—A Comedy Based on Two Novels 
by Henry Adams and the Administration of Ulysses 
S. Grant, and Old Man Joseph and His Family— 
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5 0 A member of the class has been named U.S. deputy 


assistant secretary for health and science. 


thetics, and practical aspects of church music as 
well as reviews, interviews, reports, and adver- 
tisements. Philip lives in Valparaiso, Ind. W 
Health and Human Services Secretary Donna 
Shalala has named Donald A. Henderson deputy 
assistant secretary for health and science. He will 
help direct the nation’s child-immunization pro- 
gram. Donald has been an associate director of 
the White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy since 1991. The former dean of 
the Johns Hopkins U. Sch. of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health earlier led the World Health 
Organization’s successful campaign to eliminate 
smallpox. In the long term, he recently told a 
reporter for the Baltimore Evening Sun, “ . . .we 
should be looking at a vaccine against AIDS... .” 
Vv Since retiring from teaching physical educa- 
tion for 30 years Mary “Becky” Bechtel Moffett 
has joined the Aurora (N.Y.) Children’s Theater. 
In March she played Beauregard E. Leghorn, a 
fine southern rooster, in a musical performed at 
area elementary schools. “With all the musical 
talent at Oberlin I was too inhibited [while a 
student] to express my dream of being a second 
Ethel Merman,” she says, adding, “It’s not too 
late to follow your dream.” Though not Broad- 
way bound, she says, Becky is “joyfully respond- 
ing” to the imagination of a captive audience 
and finds “nothing as rewarding as children’s 
laughter.” 


1952 In January Albert McQueen, Oberlin 
professor of sociology, attended the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Armory’s Presidential Inaugural Ball. 
Following a second heart attack in fall 1992, Al is 
on medical leave. Although no longer teaching, 


‘ 


he expects to participate in “‘consultations and 
bull sessions’-—and perhaps an occasional faculty 
meeting—until he officially retires in March 
1995,” according to the Observer, Oberlin’s faculty 
and staff newspaper. During commencement-re- 
union weekend, on the occasion of his 40th clus- 
ter reunion, Al showed slides from his student 
years and moderated a panel—“Oberlin Then and 
Now”—whose members were George Andrews ’54, 
Nancy Cooper ’51, and Herb Henke ’53. 
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the theater group presented Romulus in two per- 
formances of Gold and Silver Waltz, a short mono- 
logue, and sponsored his delivery of a public play- 
writing seminar. It was the second time in Ameri- 
can theater history, and the first in the Midwest, 
that a theater company devoted an entire season 
to the works of a major living playwright. 
Romulus cochairs the Sch. of the Arts at Colum- 
bia U. Girard Preble Tucker ’48 is executive 
managing director of City Players of St. Louis. 


1954 The town of Middlebury, Vt., dedi- 
cated its 1992 annual report to Margaret Funk 
Martin “with gratitude for her many years of ser- 
vice to the community.” Peg has served the town 
in many official capacities and is Middlebury’s 
representative to the Vermont legislature. 
Middlebury resident Helen Hayslette Reiff ’46, 
gave the OAM the news. W Ticknor & Fields 
has issued the paperback edition of Stephen Ward 
Sears’s 1983 work, Landscape Turned Red: The 
Battle of Antietam. The hardcover edition of the 
book has won the Fletcher Platt Award for best 
Civil War nonfiction. Stephen lives in Norwalk, 
Conn. W For the 40th Reunion Recital of the 
cluster of 1952, 1953, and 1954 during com- 
mencement-reunion weekend pianist Dolores 
Miller White played a toccata she composed. She 
also accompanied Alice Van Ausdal Hotopp when 
Alice sang Verdi’s “Pace, Pace,” from La Forza 
del Destino. Also on the program were flutist 
Bonnie J. Lake ’52, who performed Persichetti’s 
“Parable,” op. 100, and pianist Jacqueline Stark 
Wood ’53, who played Gottshalk’s “The Banjo.” 


I95 7 Carole Tempest Swope of Mechanic 
Falls, Maine, recently received an M.F.A. degree 
from Vermont Coll. of Norwich U. Her final 
study was titled “Fulfilling the Components of 
Maine’s Common Core of Learning.” Carole is a 
music teacher in school union #29 in Mechanic 
Falls. She is chairperson for the Maine Alliance 
for Arts Education. 


i958 The Alaria Chamber Ensemble, with 


Nancy Caballero Garniez on piano and harpsi- 


chord, performed April 30 at the Weill Recital 
Hall of Carnegie Hall. The New York ensemble 
is in residence at the Extension Div. of the 
Mannes Coll. of Music, a division of the New 
Sch. This is the group’s 10th season of concerts 
in New York. W Jane Campbell Hutchison’s re- 
cent book, Albrecht Diirer: A Biography (Princeton 
U. Press, 1990) is to be published in German 
and Japanese by, respectively, CampusVerlag in 
Frankfurt and Bijutsu Koron Sha in Tokyo. Jane 
chairs the Dept. of Art History at U. Wisconsin— 
Madison. W “I’m enjoying life back in Oberlin 
more than I can say,” says Nancy Moore Roth. 
Nancy was priest-in-charge at Christ Church, 
Oberlin, during the fall semester while the rector 
was on sabbatical. Her latest book, Organic Prayer, 
was published in late spring. She continues trav- 
eling to conduct workshops and retreats. W After 
a year and a half in New Mexico, where she was 
working on a Ph.D. degree in American studies 
at U. New Mexico, Jean Hallberg Sharer is home 
in Evergreen, Colo., reading and writing to finish 
her program and dissertation, which focuses on 
architectural history, especially the American 
vernacular. W Allan Spear was elected president of 
the Minnesota state senate Jan. 5, becoming the 
nation’s highest-ranking openly gay elected state of- 
ficial. Allan was first elected to the Minnesota senate 
in 1972 and came out of the closet in 1974, accord- 
ing to the Jan. 21 issue of the Windy City Times. 


I959 In May 1992, on the sixth anniver- 
sary of her employment as a compliance indus- 
trial hygienist with the Maryland Occupational 
Safety and Health Admin., Rosalie Ann Figge 
Beasley became a certified industrial hygienist. 
Her husband is an engineer with the Maryland 
Dept. of Environment, writing waste-water, in- 
dustrial-discharge, and oil permits. W The Al- 
bany Times Union featured an interview with 
sculptor Deborah Chess in its Mar. 21 issue. A 
former potter, Deborah now works in cast ce- 
ment in large scale. She is designing and sculpt- 
ing a 15-panel cement architectural relief of scenes 
from the life of Buddha for the Grafton (New 
York) Peace Pagoda. W John Farris has moved to 
12725 Knightsbridge Dr., Woodbridge, VA 
22192. He is news editor at the Voice of America 
in Washington, D.C. His wife, Sue, and elder 
daughter, Rachel, are teachers in the Prince Wil- 
liam County (Va.) public schools. His younger 
daughter, Rebecca, has finished her first year at 
Radford U. W Irene Houtz Hessel Morth’s hus- 
band, Ray, was killed in a skiing accident Jan. 27. 
A 1953 graduate of the Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology and an aeronautics engineer, Ray 
worked at Draper Labs in Cambridge, Mass., 
from 1962 to 1969, during the height of the 
Apollo moon-landing program, where he became 
chief developer of reentry guidance equations. 
Irene lives in F ramingham, Mass. W Barry Phillips 
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splits his work—teaching English—between U. 
Massachusetts—Boston and several state prisons. 
His community activism involves struggles for 
criminal and economic justice. He lives in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., with 13-year-partner Nancy Ryan. 
v After 27 years at U. California, the last 22 as 
law librarian at Continuing Education of the Bar, 
Virginia “Ginette” Gray Polak took advantage of 
the U.C. voluntary early-retirement incentive 
program and retired Oct. 31, 1992. Ginette has a 
2-year-old grandson and a 9-month-old grand- 
daughter. She lives in Berkeley. W Milwaukee’s 
Gallery of Wisconsin Art Ltd. exhibited a collec- 
tion of art by the Rosenblatt family, “All 5 of Us: 
The Rosenblatts,” Apr. 16 to May 9. Represented 
were Suzanne Freedman Rosenblatt; her husband, 
Adolf; and children, Sarah, Eli, and Joshua. VW 
Susan Moldof Rubin has been writing and illus- 
trating children’s books. Her newest titles are 
Emily Good As Gold, a novel about a retarded girl 
(HBJ, fall 1993), and a biography of Frank Lloyd 
Wright to be published by Abrams in its First 
Impressions series in spring 1994. Susan, who 
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A Report to Alumni 
By Yuan Chang °56 


t is a pleasure to report that this aca- 
demic year has been one of increasing 
alumni participation in both alumni ac- 
tivities and college affairs. I offer my ob- 
servation that all of it has been constructive. 
Three special weekend reunions were 
held: Latino alumni; music education and 
vocal studies; and tennis, track, and cross- 
country participants in conjunction with 
the dedication of the Heisman Field House. 
The Alumni Council welcomed as new 
members a group of conservatory class 
agents dedicated to reaching other conserva- 
tory alumni on behalf of the College. In 
addition, conservatory alumni are now rep- 
resented by a permanent committee of the 
council and a position on the Executive Board. 
The number of affiliated groups con- 
tinues to expand. We welcome our new- 
est addition, the Oberlin Latino Alumni/ 
ae Association to the roster of the Black 
Alumni Committee; Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, 
and Bisexual Alumni; Oberlin College 
Alumni Bowlers Association; Association 
of Disabled Alumni; and Oberlin Asian 
Pacific American Alumni/ae Association. 
As we reach for diversity, we are also 
mindful that we are one community. That 
is no less true for the Alumni Association 
than for the Oberlin community at large. 
Your Executive Board implemented the 
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lives in Malibu, Calif., teaches in the Writers’ 
Program at UCLA Extension. W Patricia Johnson 
Trice, on the faculty of Tampa’s Hillsborough 
Community Coll., gave a two-piano faculty re- 
cital with Mary Scott Spry at HCC in March. 
The duo performed at U. Tampa in May. Patricia 
continues to sing with the Spiritual Renaissance 
Singers of Tampa, a choral ensemble she founded 
with Annetta Monroe ’62 to perpetuate through 
performance the unaccompanied arrangements of 
the African-American spiritual. W Recently, 
Kenneth Woodside was diagnosed with acute my- 
elocytic leukemia. He will have chemotherapy, 
whole-body radiation, and perhaps a bone-mar- 
row transplant from his brother. He learned 
something was wrong when on Feb. 3 he at- 
tempted to give blood as usual and was told he 
was anemic. Since then he receives packed red 
blood cells by transfusion. 


4 960 Dovre Pamela Hall Busch has been 
manager of the Watsonville (Calif) office of the 
Santa Cruz County Red Cross for five years. She 
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Chang: “As we reach for diversity, we are also 
mindful that we are one community.” 


concept of affiliated groups several years 
ago. The purpose was and continues to 
be [to] encourage alumni participation 
by facilitating their diverse interests. Judg- 
ing by the ever-expanding scope, this 
course has shown its flexibility. The 
association’s interest “to foster commu- 
nication” is best served by encouraging 
members to come together rather than 
allowing the centrifugal forces in society 
today to take [their] course. 

Alumni responded enthusiastically and 
critically to the Board of ‘Trustee’s strate- 
gic effort by writing several hundred let- 
ters and by putting in countless hours on 
campus and at home. You should appreci- 
ate your contribution. A spectrum of views 
will take time to sort out. Indeed, only 


says that, with all the activity her office saw dur- 
ing the Loma Prieta earthquake in October 1989, 
it doesn’t seem that long. She is proud that her 
small county office has 20 disaster workers on 
assignment to disaster sites all over the country. 
Vv In May Robert Macintyre Cassels earned a 
master’s degree in theater at Montclair St. Coll. 
While studying for the degree, Bob was a gradu- 
ate assistant in the Theatre Series Office and 
served as interim minister for two New Jersey 
churches, Community Church in Holmdel and 
Christ Church in Summit. He recently presided 
at the marriages of both his sons, John to Maggie 
Nygren in 1990 and Christopher to Rachel 
Aptekar this year. Alex Aptekar ’92 was best man 
at his sister’s wedding. Sheila F. Frazer Cassels 
transferred to AT&T’s Law Div. in May 1992 
and supervises the company’s Regulatory and 
Corporate Records Library. The couple’s first 
grandchild, Milo, was born in May 1992. ¥ 
Margaret Locklin Groninger has “a wonderful feel- 
ing” from having all four children graduate from 
college. Margaret is teaching general music to 


continuous dialogue over time can pro- 
duce a meaningful consensus that carries 
with it the necessary commitment. 

The year began with the Alumni Coun- 
cil weekend devoted to the strategic plan- 
ning effort. An entire morning was de- 
voted to the distillation of various views. 
Diverse views did not, however, preempt 
the emergence of a well-articulated set 
of shared values. The Executive Board 
spent another day in November on a mes- 
sage to be delivered to the Strategic Is- 
sues Steering Committee, stressing that 
alumni should be “keepers of the flame.” 
It was proposed that the following 
should be added to Oberlin’s mission 
statement: 


¢Oberlin should build a greater sense of 
community. 

¢Continuing its heritage, Oberlin should 
lead in educating students to become ef- 
fective leaders in a pluralistic society. 
e¢Oberlin should continue to encourage a 
sense of social responsibility in its students. 


I hope the message meets with your ap- 
proval, and I hope likewise my services, as 
I leave office at the council weekend this fall. 


YUAN CHANG is president of the Oberlin 
College Alumni Association. This piece ts re- 
produced verbatim, except where noted, from 
the 1993 Commencement-Reunion Alumni 
Luncheon program. 
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seventh- and eighth-grade students in Penn Hills, 
Pa., and is a member of the Professional Core 
of the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh. The 
group performed with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orch. at Carnegie Music Hall in New York 
City in October. “I have found golf!” she adds. 
Vv Mary-Margaret “Mei-Mei” Hull Hammer mar- 
ried Carl Kleban June 20, 1992—a second mar- 
riage for each. Lucy Bardo 61 and her husband, 
Ben Harms, played Renaissance music at the wed- 
ding. Carl is a psychoanalyst in private practice 
in New York City and affiliated with the New 
York Psychoanalytic Inst. Mei-Mei recently fin- 
ished a psychoanalytic-training program at the 
Post Graduate Ctr. for Mental Health. Holding 
a B.D. degree from Yale Divinity Sch. and an 
M.S.W. degree from Hunter Coll., she has prac- 
ticed psychotherapy for 20 years. She also writes 
folk songs and performs them, accompanying 
herself on guitar or piano. On her compact disc 
One More Dance, released in June, Lucy plays cello 
and da gamba. Mei-Mei’s daughter, Melanie, has 
finished her junior year at Bronx HLS. of Science. 
Vv The Calvary Episcopal Church in Manhattan 
is raising $500,000 to restore the church’s organ 
and provide for future maintenance. The organ 
will be restored in honor of Calvin Hampton, 
Calvary’s organist and choir director from 1963 
to 1983. Calvin died of AIDS complications in 
1984. W Free-lance educational consultant Hilary 
Bloch Hopkins taught her last class at U. Massa- 
chusetts in December and conducted her last 
workshop in February. In May she began train- 
ing as a travel leader. She plans to hire out to 
travel companies to help people “see and enter 
landscapes,” she says. Having recently traveled to 
Hawaii, Alaska, Belize, and Papua New Guinea, 
she now wants to “see it all.” She also volunteers 
at a zoo and Audubon farm. Hilary is based in 
Cambridge, Mass. © Wendy Luft-Ortiz de 
Montelcano lives in Mexico City, where she is 
married to attorney José Luis Ortiz de 
Montelcano and writes and edits travel books on 
Mexico, including Travelers’ Guide to Mexico, and 
Birnbaum’s and Fodor’s travel guides. Wendy says 
the couple is suffering the pains of adolescence 
with their sons Christopher, 15, and Daniel, 13. 
V Besides bearing the usual responsibilities of a 
professor, says Steven R. Mostow, his job requires 
him to fly a Cessna 421 Golden Eagle and ski. 
Steven is professor of medicine and chairman of 
medicine at Rose Medical Ctr., one of the five 
teaching hospitals of U. Colorado. His new chal- 
lenges include running a Third World Infectious 
Disease Clinic and heading rural-support-services 
programs. He also designs delivery programs for 
several governments. The “influenza virus still 
excites me,” he adds. W Oxford U. Press has 
published Boats Against the Current: American Cul- 
ture Between Revolution and Modernity, 1820-1860 


by Lewis Perry. Lewis is Andrew Jackson Profes- 
sor of History and director of American studies 
at Vanderbilt U. W After serving a term as na- 
tional president of the American Lung Assoc. and 
consumed, he says, with the worldwide resur- 
gence of tuberculosis, Lee B. Reichman has stepped 
down as director of pulmonary medicine at U. 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey to be- 
come founder and director of the New Jersey 
Medical Sch. Nat. Tuberculosis Ctr. He is still 
professor of medicine at the school but will de- 
vote the rest of his career to research, treatment, 
and education on tuberculosis. Rose, his wife of 28 
years, has had a marketing-communications firm, 
Reichman/Frankle Inc., in Englewood Cliffs, N,J. 
The couple’s son, Daniel, 24, a 1991 Williams 
Coll. graduate, is a paralegal choosing between a 
career in law or one using his fluent Chinese on 
the international scene. Their daughter, Deborah 
Gar, “loves” Oberlin, Lee says, where she just 
completed her sophomore year. W Theresa 
Sidero, sister of the late George Sideropulos, would 
like to hear from her brother’s acquaintances, 
classmates, friends, and professors. Her address: 
38 Willett St., Albany, NY 12210-1117. W 
Chatsworth, Calif., resident Sharon Wright is “fix- 
ing up” an old country house, she says, exploring 
why some people never marry (for a disserta- 
tion), and working as a crisis counselor for a num- 
ber of companies. She says she is “feeling nostal- 
gic about Oberlin days—what I had then and 
didn’t realize.” W At the end of 1992 attorney 
John A. Young resigned his partnership in 
LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae to begin a solo 
practice, which he finds “rather like swimming in 
cold water—a lot of fun once you get up the 
courage to jump in.” While his former practice 
was in domestic and international law, his new 
one has added more work with individuals and 
smaller businesses. John’s wife, Linda Graves, is 
executive director of BridgeGate Productions, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation that enables chil- 
dren in China to participate in productions of 
American musicals. The couple’s daughter, 
Carolin, is doing graduate study at Christie’s in 
London while their son, Jonathan, has completed 
his senior year at Williams Coll. The family lives 


in a converted factory in Brooklyn. Address: 22 
Wyckoff St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. Telephone: 
(718) 875-5458. 


A 96! Lucy Bardo and her husband, Ben 


Harms—with two other musicians—have founded 


the early-music group Calliope. The couple’s son, 
Andrew, 14, attends high school in Great 
Barrington, Mass., near where they live. Lucy 
and Ben were married in 1965 by Angus C. Hull, 
father of Mary-Margaret “Mei-Mei” Hull Ham- 
mer ’60. W Sara Campbell Mayer has been mar- 
ried 32 years to Tom Mayer ’59 and still lives in 
Boulder. She and Tom have taken up mountain 
biking with a passion good for their souls and 
bodies, Sara says. She is a clinical social worker 
in private practice and volunteers with the local 
Childhood Sexual Abuse Task Force. The 
couple’s son, Peter ’86, lives in Boulder and at- 
tends Colorado U. Engineering Sch. When the 
extended Mayer family and the extended family 
of Peter’s fiancée, Amanda Bickel, took a week- 
long skiing vacation at Christmastime, they 
counted among the group seven Oberlin gradu- 
ates—including Amanda’s uncle Bill Kramer 68 
and Peter’s uncle Bernie Mayer ’68, who had 
introduced the betrothed couple. 


1962 Blackwell Publishers, Oxford, UK, 
has issued the second, revised edition of A Direc- 
tory of European Environmental Organizations by 
Leigh Bailey and Mireille Deziron. Leigh is se- 
nior vice-president at Hill and Knowlton in 
Washington, D.C. W U. Wisconsin Press has 
published Ole Bull: Norway’s Romantic Musician 
and Cosmopolitan Patriot by Einar Haugen and 
Camilla Haugan Cai. W In April Margaret Sahs 
Erikson, director of Oberlin’s Alumni Assoc. on- 
campus activities, presented “How One Alumni 
Association Deals with Multicultural Issues” at 
the Independent Coll. Advancement Assoc. meet- 
ing at Kenyon Coll. W Ella Wilson Lee has been 
named director of the Cleveland Orch. Children’s 
Chorus. She had been acting director since Au- 
gust. Ella is a music specialist at Rozelle Elem. 
Sch. in the East Cleveland City Sch. Dist. The 
80-member chorus, comprising singers entering 
fifth through eighth grades, performs with the 
Cleveland Orch. and Chorus. W Hurricane An- 
drew essentially destroyed the house and belong- 
ings of Pete and Katie Largent McKinney. The 
couple chose to stay home during the hurricane 
because their house was not in an official evacua- 


9 
60 His job requires him to fly a Cessna 421 Golden 


Eagle and to ski, says a member of the class. 


tion zone. “. .. The noise from the winds and the 
millions of things banging into the house was 
very frightening,” says Katie. “As the hurricane 
continued, more and more roof kept flying away 
and more and more ceiling kept falling in, so 
Pete and I moved from room to room in the 
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Descendants Remember Peter Pindar Pease 


escendants of Peter Pindar Pease, 
the first settler of Oberlin and an 

early Oberlin College trustee, honored 
their ancestor May 15 by dedicating a 
plaque in memory of Pease’s 
great-granddaughters, the late 
Louise Pease Dittrick ’30 and 
Margaret Ream Ray. The 
Reverend Jim Ray and his sis- 
ter, Betsy Dimond, great-great 
grandchildren of Peter Pindar 
Pease, presented the memo- 
rial plaque to President S. 
Frederick Starr, who accepted 
it for the College. 

Harriett Johnson Mosher ’27, 
wife of the late Congressman 
Charles A. Mosher ’28, was 
one of the special guests at- 
tending the ceremony; her 
great-grandmother Sally 
Aurelia Pease was Peter 
Pindar Pease’s sister. Visiting 
Distinguished Professor of 
Politics Don Pease, who rep- 
resented Mosher’s district 
more recently, was another. 
Don Pease is not a direct de- 
scendant of Peter but shares 
with him a common ancestor. 2 

In 1833 Peter Pindar Pease 
felled the first trees and built 


dark. We managed not to get hit or cut by any- 
thing... .” After staying in hotels and motels, 
the couple found a house to rent while theirs was 
being rebuilt; they moved back in April. Katie 
quit her job at Baptist Hosp. in January and is 
preparing for recitals on her new grand piano. In 
April she was considering starting part-time work 
with a private care-management agency. Tele- 
phone numbers: (305) 253-1892—house, and 
(305) 253-0749—office. 


1963 Beverly Dodson Houghton, former co- 
ordinating supervisor of the Abused Spouse As- 
sistance Services at the Mental Health Assoc. in 
White Plains, N.Y., has started work as program 
specialist in domestic violence in the Westchester 
County Office for Women. Focusing on non- 
residential domestic violence services, yet con- 
cerned with a broad range of women’s issues, the 
work involves community outreach and educa- 
tion, advocacy, and developing and implement- 
ing policy with the Westchester Coalition of 
Domestic Violence Agencies. Beverly has ex- 
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his log cabin—the first dwelling in Ober- 
lin—under a large elm tree later called 
the Historic Elm, on what is now the 
southeast corner of Tappan Square. 
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The new plaque rests across the street from the site of the 
Historic Elm, on the corner in front of the Oberlin College Inn. 


panded her private practice to fill the clinical void 
in her new life. Daytime address: 112 E. Post 
Rd., White Plains, NY 10601. Telephone: (914) 
285-5972. W The Nat. Academy of Sciences has 
elected to membership Larry R. Squire, professor 
of psychiatry and neurosciences at U. California— 
San Diego and research scientist with the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Medical Ctr. in San Diego. Larry 
was recognized for continuing achievements in 
research on memory in humans and primates. 
His work with amnesic patients has helped iden- 
tify brain structures important to learning and 
memory, and furthered understanding of how 
memory is organized in the brain. 


1964 In October, after 12-1/2 years as a 
features writer for the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
Janet Silver Ghent won a journalism award from 
the Leukemia Society of America for an eight- 
part series, “Sarah’s Story,” about a 2-year-old 
girl who had a bone-marrow transplant and died 
six months later. The same month, the 77zbune 
announced it was closing. Janet lost the townhouse 


she was planning to buy, and she turned 50. “But 
I landed on my feet,” she says. In January she 
became publications editor at San Jose St. U. and 
is enjoying her mid-life return to campus. Ad- 
dress: 201 S. Fourth St., Apt. 706, San Jose, CA 
95112. Telephone: (408) 279-0538. W Two of 
the books Linda Bailey Grotke Salisbury’s pub- 
lishing house, Tabby House Books, published in 
1992 are TeleVisionaries, a history of public tele- 
vision by Jim Robertson, and Durward Kirby’s 
autobiography, My Life... Those Wonderful Years! 
Linda plays cello with the Charlotte (Fla.) Sym- 
phony Orch., where Betty Haines ’34 is principal 
violist and Libby Dixon—wife of the late Robert 
Dixon, emeritus associate professor of psychol- 
ogy—is a first violinist. W After 18 years in prac- 
tice at the Marshfield (Wis.) Clinic, and with both 
sons away at college (Ben at Bowdoin and Noah 
at Oberlin) Paul $. Treuhaft and his wife, Terri, 
have moved to Oberlin. He has joined Kolcezun 
& Kolezun Orthopaedic Assocs. in Lorain, where 
his practice concentrates on geriatric orthopedics 
and joint replacement. He continues with gen- 
eral orthopedics as well. In March Terri was look- 
ing for a job as an emergency-room nurse. Ad- 


dress: 67 Cedar St., Oberlin, Oh 44074. 


1965 Langhorne, Pa., resident Katherine 
Wechsler Dawley is director of midwifery at 
Hahnemann U. Hosp. in Philadelphia. Her prac- 
tice is dedicated to improving the care of poor 
women and their families. Her husband, Alan 
Dawley, is professor of history at Trenton St. Coll. 
and author of Struggles for Justice, a history of 
20th-century America, recently issued in paper- 
back. Alan has received a fellowship for 1993-94 
from the Nat. Endowment for the Humanities. 
The couple is active in community affairs. Their 
son Evan ’93, a third-generation Oberlinian, 
graduated in May. His maternal grandfather is 
Lewis Wechsler ’40. Katy and Alan’s other son, 
Aaron, graduated this spring from State U. New 
York—Purchase, where he majored in film stud- 
ies. W The Oct. 11 New York Times carried no- 
tice of Gail Nelson Holgate’s Oct. 18 appearance 
with pianist-arranger (and husband) Danny 
Holgate and his trio at Grace Episcopal Church 
in White Plains, N.Y. The program included 
music by Gershwin, Kern, Rodgers, Waller, 
Ellington, Corea, and Thad Jones. 


1967 The College Light Opera Co. in 
Falmouth, Mass., cofounded by Robert Haslun in 
1969, is celebrating its 25th year with the publi- 
cation of a book, 25 Years at Highfield, by F. Paul 
Driscoll. Bob is coproducer and general manager 
of the company; his wife, Ursula Rooth Haslun 
’75, is coproducer and business manager. ‘The 
founders used the mailing list, costumes, music, 
tools, and building abandoned by Oberlin Coll. 


when the College discontinued the summer pro- 
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gram for its Gilbert and Sullivan Players. The 
Hasluns live 10 months of the year in Oberlin, 
where Bob is secretary of Oberlin Coll. and 
Ursula is manager of concert production for the 
conservatory. W M. Katherine Krister is chair of 
the Somerville (Mass.) Arts Council, which this 
year won one of the Massachusetts Cultural 
Council’s first Commonwealth Awards. The city 
arts council won the award for its efforts to in- 
volve city residents in the arts. Citizen engage- 
ment includes a school artist-in-residence pro- 
gram, an annual multidisciplinary festival of 
Somerville artists, murals for neighborhood play- 
grounds, and an awards program for city garden- 
ers. W The Nat. Science Foundation has awarded 
$38,000 to support research directed by Craig 
McEwen, Daniel B. Fayerweather Professor of 
Political Economy and Sociology at Bowdoin 
Coll. The project investigates legal disputes be- 
tween businesses, which have increased substan- 
tially in recent years. 


1968 Four Oberlin alumni have been ap- 
pointed to the Nat. Advisory Bd. of the Friends 
of the Wanamaker Organ, a group that encour- 
ages the preservation and musical mission of 
the organ, a Nat. Historic Landmark, in 
Philadelphia’s John Wanamaker department store. 
On the board are J. Michael Barone of Minnesota 
Public Radio; Michael Murray of ‘Telarc Interna- 
tional; Ray Cornils ’77, Portland municipal or- 
ganist; and David Arcus ’81 of Duke U. W The 
second of J. Michael Barone’s “Pipedreams” 
American Public Radio programs to feature per- 
formances by Oberlin faculty and students (Pro- 
gram 9316) was distributed by satellite to public- 
radio stations nationwide April 19 and aired a 
week or two later, depending on local program- 
ming. Michael recorded the performances on 
campus a year earlier. He is senior executive pro- 
ducer of Minneapolis Public Radio. W Susan 
Carroll Edwards of Swarthmore, Pa., recently re- 
ceived an M.A. degree in early 
childhood education and con- 
flict resolution from Vermont 
Coll. of Norwich U. Her final 
study was titled “Learning from 
Conflict: The Complex Moral- 
ity of a Preschool Classroom.” 
Susan is a preschool teacher at 
The School in Rose Valley, 


Edwards 
Moylan, Pa. W Andra Hotchkiss has become a 


partner at Sullivan & Worcester in Boston. She 
specializes in health law. She and Gerald 
Marsischky, a biologist, were married in 1990. ¥ 
Between January and March Michael Murray gave 
nine lecture demonstrations at Trinity Lutheran 
Sem. in Columbus. Michael, adjunct professor of 
organ at the seminary, is a recording artist and 


book author. The series, titled Mondays with 


16 


Michael Murray—The Organ and Its Music, was 
sponsored by the Ohio Arts Council, the Colum- 
bus chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
Peebles-Herzog Inc., and Trinity Lutheran Sem. 
Vv Pat Robinson says she has “gleefully aban- 
doned” academia and is pursuing a new career as 
a police officer for Madison, Wis. “It’s amazing 
how much Officer Robinson sounds like Professor 
Robinson,” she says. She finds police work more 


the past year, a new house, a miscarriage, a new 
job (gerontologic social work in home health), 
and two sister lab puppies, Sabrina (chocolate) 
and ‘Tephi (blonde).” W Ellice Forman was in- 
vited to give a paper at a seminar on peer col- 
laboration and children’s learning in Oxford, 
England, in February. After the seminar she vis- 
ited Margaret Duncan Shearer, her husband, 
James, and their children, Jennifer, John, and 


9 
7 1 Raisin BANG! has earned a member of the class an 


award for outstanding healthy or nutritious product. 


mentally demanding than was university teach- 
ing. She and her partner, Leslie Kramer, an at- 
torney, recently moved to a small town near 
Madison, and “love it.” W Singer, songwriter, 
and humorist Gary Rosen, half of the duo 
Rosenshontz, has begun solo performing. His first 
solo album, targeted at children 2 to 8 years old, 
is due out this summer. He performed in Ober- 
lin during this year’s commencement-reunion 
weekend. 


1969 Bernie Arons was asked in February 
to advise Tipper Gore on mental-health issues 
and to chair the Mental Health Working Group 
of the President’s Task Force on Nat. Health 
Care Reform. He is on assignment from the Nat. 
Inst. of Mental Health and is continuing some 
clinical practice. He and Nan Aron ’70 have two 
teenagers and one “almost-teenager,” they say. 
Vv Last August Maria Wortham, a theater-cos- 
tume designer, and David Becker wed in a par- 
ticipatory ceremony in an Idyllwild, Calif., moun- 
tain lodge. Walt Galloway ’69 and his wife, Holly, 
were contributors to the festivities. The couple 
lives in LaVerne, Calif. W After two decades in 
New York City Jeff Byers moved with wife, Pam, 
and daughter, Katie, 12, to San Francisco, where 
they have been the last three years. “Life is a lot 
easier in a city that hasn’t been completely Man- 
hattanized,” he says. “Diversity is an everyday 
reality here—much more than in New York.” 
Jeff has joined public broadcasting stations 
KCSM-TYV and -FM (all jazz) as director of ex- 
ternal affairs. He’s in charge of fund-raising, pub- 
lic relations, and community outreach. The sta- 
tions are licensed to the San Mateo County Com- 
munity Coll. District, and Jeff says “it’s nice to 
be back in a college environment.” He is learn- 
ing to play jazz on the piano, and still does cho- 
ral singing. “I miss Robert Fountain,” he says. W 
Han River, N.C., resident Lorna Forbes says, “It’s 
a challenge to assimilate the changes Ric Holt 
and I have forged over the past few years: mar- 


riage (June 1991), move (August 1991), and, over 


Fiona, who live in nearby Cholsey. Ellice lives in 
Pittsburgh. W David Kurkowski has taught high 
school 14 years. For the past 10, he has done 
market-research consulting. The editor of a ref- 
erence book, Current Leaders of Nations, he holds 
a Ph.D. degree in political science from Temple 
U. He has been married to Myra 18 years and 
has three children, Susie, 16; Dan, 13; and Ellen, 
9. The family lives in Northwales, Pa. W Teach- 
ing workshops in creativity and improvisational 
comedy for the last 12 years, Jacquie Lowell has 
also directed and performed with several impro- 
visational comedy troupes. “Living in San Diego 
has allowed me to explore a variety of New Age 
and metaphysical modalities,” she says, “and I’ve 
enjoyed applying the rigorous thinking I learned 
as a science major to some powerful experiences 
of laying-on-of-hands healing.” © On May 9 
Karen Luxton married Charles Gourgey, a writer, 
psychologist, musician, and, she says, a “great 
guy.” Alice White ’67 attended the wedding. W 
In a March 3 article Cleveland Plain Dealer art 
critic Helen Cullinan called Stephen Merritt’s clay 
vessels, on display this spring at John Carroll U.’s 
Mitzie Verne Collection, “models of technical 
perfection.” Stephen is director of the ceramics 
program at the Rochester Inst. of Technology 
Coll. of Continuing Studies. W Paul Recher’s Fruit 
Spirit Botanical Garden, in Australia, recently 
doubled its size to 86 acres with the purchase of 
an adjoining hardwood forest replete with healthy 
koalas. Paul is “in a phase of extreme activity in 
local politics, attempting to hold on to one of the 
last remnants of sanity, but the wave of ad hoc 
visionless development is crashing upon us.” He 
rues the “ceaseless opting for the lowest denomi- 
nator of mediocrity and sterility. I was an aging 
hippy, but now I’m a born-again Yippy,” he says. 
V Indiana U. Press has published Cities of the 
Heartland: The Rise and Fall of the Industrial Mid- 
west by Jon. C. Teaford. Jon is professor of his- 
tory at Purdue U. W Since 1988 Jon Williams has 
been curator of prints and photographs at the 
Hagley Museum and Library in Wilmington, 
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Del., where he manages the organization’s an- 
nual fireworks show. He is active in local jazz 
and Gilbert & Sullivan groups. Barbi Greer Will- 
iams enjoys her job as a Chapter I paraprofes- 
sional at the elementary level. The couple’s son, 
Vaughan, will be a senior at the Georgetown U. 
Sch. of Foreign Service in September. 


i970 A reviewer for the February issue of 
the Diapason says “Cunningham shines—and the 
organ shines as well” on an album, with perfor- 
mances by organist Walker Cunningham, recently 
released by Arkay Records titled The Historic San 
Francisco Organ of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. W Doug Rose is an associate professor of 
neurology, and Sue Lile Rogers Rose ’69 is an 
associate professor of endocrinology at Le 
Bonheur Children’s Medical Ctr., U. Tennessee— 
Memphis. They say their son, Matthew, 15, loves 
science, math, writing, soccer, and the outdoors. 


i971 David Hurd has been appointed the 
1993 Hope Publishing Co. Visiting Professor of 
Church Music at Westminster Choir Coll., the 
school of music at Rider Coll. David is the first 
to hold the Hope professorship. He is professor 
of church music and organist at the General 
Theological Sem. and director of music at All 
Saints Church, New York City. © The March 
27 issue of Opera News called bass Joseph McKee 
“likable as . . 
Opera’s production of Béatrice et Bénédict. Robert 
Spano ’83 conducted the Boston Symphony Orch. 
in the performance. W Besides painting and ex- 
hibiting, she says, Naomi Nemtzow is “working 
hard at parenting” and involved in the children’s 
schools. Margareta is 10; Louisa and Alexandra 
are 4. The twins attend a co-op nursery school. 
In September they will join Margareta at Brook- 
lyn New Sch., a progressive alternative program 
in the New York City public schools. In April 
Naomi showed her recent Brooklyn landscapes 
at the Bowery Gallery in New York. W In Feb- 
ruary William Peterson presented a paper, “pee 
Bach, His Organ Music, and Postmodernism at 
the End of the 20th Century,” at a conference, 
The Organist in the 21st Century, held at 
Stanford U. W Prosperity Farms, directed by 
Woody Plaut, a cofounder of the Oberlin Or- 
ganic Farm Cooperative in 1971, was one of four 
finalists in the 21st Annual NASFT Product 
Award Competition in the category of outstand- 
ing healthy or nutritious product. NASFT (the 
Nat. Assoc. of Specialty Food Trade) is the trade 
association of the gourmet food industry. Pros- 
perity Farms was the first company to represent 
Kentucky in the NASFT when it passed juried 
selection in 1988 and was inducted as a regular 
member. It was also the first certified organic 
farm in the Dept. of Agriculture Organic Certifi- 


cation Program when the program began four 


. Don Pedro” in the Boston Lyric 
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years ago. Raisin BANG], the product judged at 
the final competition in June, is a cooking ingre- 
dient and a pourable table condiment made with 
organic raisins and organic hot peppers. Address: 
550 Gardner Rd., Magnolia, KY 42757. Tele- 
phone: (502) 528-2422. W Anne Raver reminisced 
about her brother’s Sears bike, which she brought 
to Oberlin as a student, in an article, “Sears Cata- 
logue: To Shop, Perchance to Dream,” in the 
“Ideas and Trends” section of the Jan. 31 New 
York Times. In the article, written on the occa- 
sion of the demise of the Sears catalogue, Anne 
remembered standing up and jamming down on 
the bike’s pedals “to stop on a dime in front of 
the college library, where upperclassmen would 
try to buy it from me.” The bike got her “a lot of 
great dates,” she added. W The Oberlin branch 
of the NAACP awarded Francine Toss the Com- 
munity Service Award May | at its Freedom Fund 
Banquet, where the speaker was Eleanor Hayes 76, 


EGYPT * October 15-29, 1993 


evening news coanchor-person on WJW-TYV, 
Cleveland’s CBS affiliate. The organization rec- 
ognized Francine’s work as a church-school 
teacher in a Cleveland inner-city congregation, 
her years as a teacher and principal at Oberlin’s 
Eastwood Sch., and civic leadership, including 
the presidency of the Friends of the Oberlin Pub- 
lic Library. Francine is director of pupil services 
for the Oberlin school district and co-owns the 
Carlyle Flower and Gift Shop in town. W On 
May 1 flutist Carol Wincenc played in the world 
premiere of Roberto Sierra’s Concierto Caribe with 
the Rockford (Ill.) Symphony Orch., where, on 
the same program, Alice Coulter Bein ’44 guest 
conducted “March Militaire Frangaise” by 
Camille Saint-Saéns. 


i972 The Washington Post called Johana 


Arnold a “smart, stylish, rich-voiced soprano” in 


its favorable review of a Folger Consort program 


1993/96 Alumni Tours 


Itinerary includes Cairo, Alexandria, seven-day cruise on the Nile from Luxor to Aswan and Minia. 
Escorted by Susan Kane, chair of the Oberlin College Art Department and professor of archeology 


and ancient art. 


INDIA & NEPAL * December 27, 1993-January 18, 1994 

Itinerary includes Dehli, Agra (Taj Mahal), Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Darjeeling, Gangtok (Sikkim), 
Kathmandu, and Pokara (Nepal). Escorted by Joe and Joann Finley Elder, both 51. Both former 
Shansi reps to India, Joe is chair of Indian studies at the University of Wisconsin. 


MEXICO « March 16-29, 1994 


(Dates tentative.) Highlights include Mexico City, its archeological environs and the home and 
museum of Frida Kahlo, the accomplished artist and wife of Diego Rivera; the scenic Valle de Bravo; 
the historic route of the conquistadors with a visit to the recently discovered winter home of the 
monarch butterfly in El Rosario; and the mountain town of San Miguel de Allende, known for its art 
and colonial charm. Escorted by Ana Cara, professor of Spanish, who teaches folklore, culture, 


language, and literature of Latin America. 


EASTERN EUROPE & ELBE RIVER CRUISE = June 16-29, 1994 
Visits to Prague and Berlin, with five-night cruise on the Elbe River and stops in Dresden, Meissen, 
Wittenberg, and Bad Schandau. Escorted by Leonard Smith 80, assistant professor of modern 


European social history. 


MOROCCO * October 1994 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY * December 1994-January 1995 


VIETNAM, CAMBODIA & LAOS ¢ Spring 1995 


BRAZIL * Summer 1995 
Escorted by Bill Norris, professor of sociology. 


GREECE « Fall 1995 


THE MUSIC AND ART OF RUSSIA * December !995-January 1996 
Ten-day tour escorted by Karen Wolff, dean of the conservatory. 


For more information write: 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 
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of early French baroque music given at 
Washington’s Folger Shakespeare Library in Feb- 
ruary. W Scott Bergeson conducted the orchestra 
in the Cleveland Opera production of Cos? fan 
tutti in March. W Interior designer Fern Loevsky 
is doing both corporate and residential work in 
Manhattan. She has studied at Parson’s Sch. of 
Design and in 1989 completed a B.A. degree in 
art and design history at the New Sch. for Social 
Research. Her “all-time best professor” of deco- 
rative arts, she says, was Patrick Broome ’71. ¥ 
Ted Simon invites alumni from the Washington, 
D.C., area to watch him work on Friday nights 
or Saturday mornings. He is pastor of El Shaddai 
Congregation in Frederick, Md., a congregation, 
he says, of “Jews and Gentiles, blacks and whites, 
men and women, from all walks of life who wor- 


ship Jesus the Messiah.” Ted was recently elected 
president of the Frederick Evangelical Ministe- 
rial Assoc. Address: 5712-E Industry Lane, 
Frederick, MD 21701. Telephone: (301) 695- 
4496. W Last fall Ray Urwin played in a group 
recital of favorite preludes and postludes in Los 
Angeles, and in February he played a solo recital 
(including music by the late Calvin Hampton ’60) 
at St. Luke’s Church in Monrovia, Calif. At the 
preceding service the choir sang Ray’s Preces and 


y] 
75 A member of the class offers special deals on 
thoracotomies to Oberlin College alumni. 


the 20th anniversary of the 
John Frederick Oberlin Society. 


(1973-74 — 1993-94) 


Responses for Evensong, composed for the 1990 
Sewanee Church Music Conference and recently 
published by Cantoris Music. Another of Ray’s 
pieces, A Song to the Lamb (published last year), is 
enjoying excellent sales, he says, and was included 
by David Hurd ’71 in music for the Mississippi 
Church Music Conference last summer. Ray’s 
address: 2347 W. 251st St., Lomita, CA 90717. 


i973 Emory U. organist Timothy Albrecht 
performed in concert at U. Texas—Austin in Feb- 
ruary. In March he played the organ score of the 
Durufle Requiem in a performance by Emory U. 
choral forces; appeared with members of the At- 
lanta Symphony Orch. in a concert of music for 
organ and strings by Marcel Dupre; and was fea- 
tured in an Olivier Messiaen memorial-tribute 


concert at Emory that resulted in a compact-disc 


recording. W The governor of Missouri has 
named consumer advocate Jay Angoff director of 
the state’s Dept. of Insurance. Formerly, he was 
a special assistant for health-insurance policy for 
New Jersey governor Jim Florio. W Violinist 
Robin Bushman performed in the alumni recital 
of the Cleveland Inst. of Music Feb. 3 that hon- 
ored her father, Irvin Bushman 739, who recently 
retired from the institute faculty. Robin has been 
a free-lance musician in New York City since 
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1975. She performs regularly with the Orch. of 
St. Luke’s and the Orpheus Chamber Orch. ¥ 
Ben Cohen and Jerry Greenfield of Ben and Jerry’s 
Homemade Ice Cream have won humanitarian- 
of-the-year awards from the James Beard Awards 
program, considered one of the most prestigious 
in the culinary world. The March 5 Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor carried a feature article on Ben & 
Jerry’s three Russian stores, established mainly 
to promote world peace and understanding, ac- 
cording to the article. Both Becky Burgner 
Decherd ’22 and Alice Roosa Bennett ’32 called 
the article to the attention of the OAM editors. 
Vv Springfield Symphony Orch. music director 
Raymond Harvey conducted the Berkshire Cho- 
ral Inst. in Sheffield, Mass., during the second 
week in July. W Bill Irwin’s second Broadway 
show, Fool Moon, opened at the Richard Rodgers 
Theater in February to what Bruce Weber, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, called “ebullient re- 
views.” “It deals with the place of the clown in 
the world,” Bill told Weber for a March 3 Times 
article. “It has to do with making jokes about 
what we’re afraid of.” W The Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Museum of Art displayed New York sculptor John 
Newman’s works between the end of February 
and mid-April. The retrospective covered the past 
decade’s work, including 33 examples of sculp- 
ture, monumental drawings, prints, and prepara- 
tory studies. A reviewer for the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette called his pieces “strangely beau- 
tiful, oddly organic, often complex, highly evolved, 
sexy, surprising .. . even a little dangerous.” John 
is quoted in the Journal-Gazette calling his work 
“a model of reality, not a mirror. . . a marker, a 
drop off, crusted evidence of a process.” The art- 
ist is head of the sculpture department in the 
Yale Sch. of Art. W The Whole Shebang, a comedy 
by Rich Orloff directed by Burt Brinkerhoff and 
starring Mark-Linn Baker, Teri Garr, Martin 
Mull, Jack Aranson, Stephen Pearlman, and 
Marian Seldes, ran March 9 in the General Mo- 
tors Playwrights Theater over A&E Cable Net- 
work. Dramalogue called the hour-long play “a 
constantly witty work.” 


1974 After 15 years with U. Washington 
A. Craig Eddy has resigned his position as chief of 
cardiothorasic surgery at the Seattle Veteran’s 
Admin. medical center to take up private practice 
in a smaller town, Missoula, Mt. “Seattle just got 
to be too big a city to raise two boys,” he says. ¥ 
Charles Mehl and his wife, Banasopit Mekvichai, 
have been living in Thailand since completing 
their Ph.D. degrees at Cornell U. in 1985. After 
working on rural development projects five years, 
Charles began a research fellowship three years 
ago at Chulalongkorn U., where Banasopit also 
teaches. The couple has two children, Nicole, 6, 
and Nathan, 2-1/2. Address: 33/5 Soi Arisamphan 
3, Phaholyothin Rd., Bangkok 10400 Thailand. 
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Telephone: 278-3198. W The May 1993 issue of 
Opera News carried a full-page profile of Julie 
Taymor, calling her “an extraordinary theater artist 
. . - [with] individuality, imagination and strength 
of . . . creative vision.” On May 26 Julie’s pro- 
duction of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex was shown 
on PBS’s Great Performances. W Maryanne Telese 
sang in the Apr. 23 Orlando Opera production 
of Madama Butterfly. 


; 975 Elena Gambulos-Cody is choral direc- 
tor at John Jay Middle Sch. and H.S. in Katonah, 


N.Y., where in March she produced The Sound of 


Music. Elena has two sons, Grant, 3, and Blake, 
6. W “If you happen to get shot in New York 
City, look me up for a special deal on a 
thoracotomy,” says Mark Hoornstra, who in 
March became chief of emergency services at 
Bayley Seton Hosp. on Staten Island. Last year, 
when he turned 40, Mark was elected a fellow of 
the American Coll. of Emergency Physicians. He’s 
been an emergency-room physician for eight 
years. He lives, he says, in the “wormy Big Apple.” 
er Y Berit Ingersoll-Dayton was a 
member of the cast in the re- 
cent Ann Arbor Burns Park 
Players’ production of The Mu- 
sic Man. W Laurie Deitelbaum 
Jaffe, formerly a partner at Bell, 
Boyd & Lloyd, has become a 
principal in the Chicago law 
Ingersoll-Dayton firm Albert, Bates, Whitehead 
& McGaugh, P.C. W The law firm of Buesser, 
Buesser, Black, Lynch, Fryhoff & Graham, P.C., 
of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has 
added Kevin P. Kavanagh as an 
associate attorney. Before join- 


ing the firm Kevin was a law 
clerk for Justice Charles Levin 
of the Michigan Supreme 4 
Court. For 15 years after gradu- aN 
ation he was a teacher and ath- 

letic coach at two Detroit-area Kavanagh 
Catholic high schools. He lives in Troy, Mich. 
VY Deborah Krupp Ketai was a consultant re- 
cently on the interim progress report in the Yon- 
kers, N.Y., housing desegregation case. In Octo- 
ber she represented the Greater New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce at Partners for Home- 
less People, a two-day strategic-planning work- 
shop. Her account of the conference was later 
published in a local business journal. Deborah is 
playing with Coyotes Can't 
Dance, an all-female country 
and variety band, and Satisfac- 
tion, a wedding band. W Angie 
Iddings Klein was stage man- 
ager for the recent Ann Arbor 
Burns Park Players’ production 
of The Music Man. ¥ In De- 
Klein cember Judith D. Light received 
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her Ph.D. degree in education from Washington 
U. in St. Louis. Her advisor, Louis M. Smith 
*50, attended the May hooding ceremony. Judy 
began the degree in 1976 and left the program as 
an “A.B.D.,” she says. In 1990, after nearly a 
decade away, she resumed her work on the thesis 
with a new topic: action-training in an East Afri- 
can government ministry. Judy and her husband, 
Charles Wannan, live at 1636 Monroe St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20010. W Nancy Podore Man- 
gel lives in Los Angeles with her husband and 
three children, Sara, Max, and Emily. She re- 
ceived her M.Arch. degree from U. Texas—Aus- 
tin in 1976 and her J.D. degree from U. South- 
ern California in 1984. She is a full-time mother. 
V Lorain, Ohio, resident Charles Sanchez mar- 
ried Julie M. Soto Jan. 1. Charles is a senior 
claims adjuster for Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., and 
Julie is a computer operator at United Consumer 
Finance Co. 


El 976 In February the Buffalo News awarded 
Leslie Clapp one of its eight Citizen of the Year 
awards. Leslie is one of only two African-Ameri- 
can pediatricians in private practice in Buffalo, 
N.Y., and sees over 2000 patients a year. She and 
her husband. Michael C. Ezie, executive director 
of the Geneva Scruggs Health Ctr., helped de- 
velop the sex-education curriculum for the city’s 
schools. Leslie is a founding member of the Buf- 
falo chapter of the Nat. Medical Assoc. The 
couple has four children. W Irene Levenson 
Girton and her husband, George, announce the 
birth of their first child, Joseph Osgood 
Levenson Girton, born Sept. 16, 1992. Having 
recovered from a lengthy illness and several 
operations, Irene has resumed life as an associ- 
ate professor of music theory at California St. 
U.-Los Angeles, where she also directs the In- 
teractive Media Laboratory for the Music Dept. 
E-mail address: igirton@calstatela.edu. W Eleanor 
Hayes, evening co-anchor person on WJW-TV, 
the CBS affiliate in Cleveland, was the main 
speaker at the May 1 Freedom Fund Banquet of 
the Oberlin branch of the NAACP, at which 
Francine Toss ’71 was given the Community Ser- 
vice Award. The Feb. 8 Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
as part of the newspaper’s cel- 
ebration of Black History 
Month, ran an extensive inter- 
view with Eleanor, citing her 
as a prominent black leader. V 
Jim Price was a member of the 
cast in the recent Ann Arbor 


Burns Park Players’ production 
of The Music Man. VW Fresno 
City Coll. has named Craig Reid to the newly 
established position of activities director, where 


Price 


he will oversee all student activities and campus 
student clubs. He previously served 12 years as 
Fresno County (Calif.) public affairs officer. In 


November he told a California Advocate reporter, 
“The first day I walked on campus, I felt a surge of 
joy and vitality that had been missing since my days 
at Columbia and Oberlin.” (Craig holds an M.A. de- 
gree from Columbia U.) 


i977 Jamie Miller Abelson was a member 


of the cast in the recent Ann Arbor Burns Park 
Players’ production of The Music 
Man. Jane Katzman Glass was 
the director. Other cast mem- 
bers included Berit Ingerstoll- 
Dayton ’75 and Jim Price ’76. 
Stage manager was Angie 
Iddings Klein ’75. Armena 
Margosian ’70, Jim Abelson ’74, 
Debby Salem ’78, and former 


Abelson 
Oberlin professor Ron Suny were in the audi- 


ence. The Burns Park Players are a neighbor- 


Behe | hood group that produces bi- 


annual theater productions to 
raise money for Ann Arbor’s 
Burns Park Elem. Sch. “We 
wonder if any other neighbor- 
hoods in the country could for- 
tuitously bring together so 
many Oberlin alumni for this 

Glass kind of activity,” says Jamie. W 
The Civilian Complaint Review Bd., the Dist. of 
Columbia’s agency responsible for receiving, in- 
vestigating, and adjudicating public complaints 
of police misconduct, recently named Diana 
Haines executive director. Formerly, she was chief 
of compliance at the district’s Dept. of Consumer 
and Regulatory Affairs. W In April Rolf Thunander 
won the assistant principal percussion position 
with the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm. He will take a leave 
of absence from his position as 
principal percussionist of the 
Norrhépping Symphony. In 
1989 he finished his M.M. de- 
gree at San Francisco Conser- 


vatory, where he met his 
Thunander fiancée, Thalia Cassimatis, a 


bassoonist now free-lancing in Sweden. 


i978 Lauren “Sherry” Ahsler married 


Stephen Gottlieb in October 1992 on Clinton 
St. in Brooklyn. She received her M.S.W. degree 
from U. Southern California in May 1990. She 
lives in Santa Monica. W On Sept. 1, 1992, Sharon 
Barr and her husband, Pete Hoskins, welcomed 
Adam Samuel Barr Hoskins into the world. 
Sharon practices law from her house in Mt. Airy, 
Pa., and Pete is president of the Philadelphia Zoo. 
Address: 521 E. Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
19119. Telephone: (215) 242-1324. W Married 
to the woman he met on his Oberlin semester in 
France, Joseph Bianco earned a Ph.D. degree in 


French at Yale U. in 1984, then spent three years 
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on the faculty at Washington U. He “climbed 
down from the ivory tower for the world of 
distinctness and light? . 
of the financial markets,” 


. rather, the dim world 
he says, where he ad- 
vises institutional clients through a St. Louis-based 
investment firm. He invites visitors to his new 
house (he’s “in the book,” he says) to “eat and 
drink and laugh at the moral posturing of the 
fashionable Oberlin left.” W Richard Carlin is 
writing “The Country Music Companion,” an 
encyclopedic history of country music to be pub- 
lished by Penguin Books in 1994. He is pub- 


lisher at a cappella books, a specialty publisher of 


books on music, dance, and the performing arts. 
He would be happy, he says, to hear of any manu- 
scripts in these fields from fellow Oberlinians. W 
Alan Jay Cohen’s daughter, Hallie Patricia, was 1 
in April, and his son, Brendan Harris, was 3 in 
June. Elected to Who’s Who in the West in 1992 
and 1993, Alan is director of research at East Bay 
Hosp. in Richmond, Calif., where he is research- 
ing new antidepressants. Alan recently published 
an article in the journal Depression on treatment 
of depression in Hashimoto’s thyroiditis. He also 
collaborates in psychiatric treatment with neigh- 


bor Jacob Ofman ’75. W Having moved back to 
Seattle, Thomas L. Crews, Jr., is working in an 
insurance office and keeping busy, he says, in 
Democratic and gay politics. W Holly Christman 
is on the faculty at U. California-San Francisco 
in the Dept. of Dermatology, specializing in der- 
matologic surgery. She is “also involved in the 
nerve-wracking process of home buying,” she says. 
She attends many of San Francisco’s cultural 
events—opera, ballet, theater—and “religiously” 
attends her dance-aerobics class, where she is try- 
ing out hip-hop moves. W Still living in the Bal- 
timore area, Cynthia Ernst is leading training ses- 
sions on a variety of topics for corporations part 
time. Otherwise, Sindee enjoys time with her 
daughters, Rachel, 5, and Lisa, 3, and her hus- 
band, Bob. W Carlton “Cat” Frederick Abu 
Gbundo Diop Eversley had his name legalized in 
March “due to political harassment from the lo- 
cal department of motor vehicles to get a license,” 
he says. Cat is still pastor of Dellabrook Presby- 
terian Church and is now a doctor-of-ministry 
student at the Interdenominational Theological 
Ctr. in Atlanta. He occasionally sees Akiba 
(Donna Sullivan) Harper ’75 at Spelman Coll. 
His wife, Luellen Curry ’76, is the first full-time 


female professor at Wake Forest U. Sch. of Law. 
The couple’s children are Benjamin Mandela, 7, 
(named before the hype, he says) and Kiara 
(Swahili for to change or to make a difference) 
Mondlane, 4. The family lives in Winston-Salem. 
V David Ford is a health-policy analyst for Solu- 
tions for Progress, a small consulting firm in 
Philadelphia that provides research analyzing 
health-reform proposals and advocates for single 
payers. David says he keeps his psyche healthy by 
dancing at Group Motion, drumming, singing, 
writing myth-like stories, and hanging out with 
Carol Hinzman, his wife. W New Yorker Deborah 
Garwood makes sculpture based on a wide inter- 
pretation of three-dimensionality. Scheduled to 
teach a workshop in photography theory at the 
Cooper Union Dept. of Continuing Ed. in fall 
1993, she recently submitted an artist’s book to 
Franklin Furnace Archives. W Marjie Greenfield, 
Tony Post ’79, and the couple’s son, Daniel 
Greenfield Post, have moved to 28550 Settlers 

n., Cleveland, OH 44124. Marjie is assistant 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology, and Tony 
is assistant professor of medicine (gastroenterol- 
ogy) at Case Western Reserve U. Sch. of Medi- 
cine. W Children’s literature specialist Violet J. 


Following Parallel Paths and Interwoven Visions: 
Educators Johnnetta Cole and Niara Sudarkasa 


l t’s wonderful to have a girlfriend in a position similar to her 
own, says Spelman College president Johnnetta Betsch Cole ’57 
of her colleague and former classmate Niara Sudarkasa ’57 (for- 
merly Gloria Marshall), president of Lincoln University. 

“T look at her as a sister. Niara Sudarkasa is one of my sheroes.” 

Sudarkasa returns the esteem. Not only do the two turn to 
each other for advice and share information about being college 
presidents, they admire each other’s sensitivity. 

“As the students say, ‘When you want to get down. . .””"— 
those are the times she calls on Cole, Sudarkasa says. 

“Pm a great admirer of women who are successes,” 


By Cathie Knox-Browning ’86 
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Sudarkasa. She counts Cole among a select group that includes 
her own mother, a strong woman who without a college education 
started and flourished in her own business in the early 1920s. “I’m 
accustomed to seeing women who take charge and get things done.” 

Cole backs her up. “I feel very strongly there is no place of 
worth women and people of color shouldn’t be.” 

New assignments for both women fit their mutual vision. 

Earlier this year Cole was part of President Bill Clinton’s tran- 
sition team on labor, humanities, arts, and education. 

“A massive audit,” Cole says, of the Department of Education’s 
budget, personnel, programs, problems, and possibilities yielded 
“two massive reports,” the team’s road map for the president at a 
special moment when “people in our nation are calling for a 
change in education.” 


Anthropologists Johnnetta Cole and a (ean ‘57 and former transfer 
students from Fisk University—are presidents of historically black institutions, and 
each is engaged on the national level in educational policies and issues. 


What becomes of the transition team’s suggestions remains to 
be seen, but Cole says she was favorably str sck by the seriousness 
of the Clinton—Gore coalition on the issue of inclusiveness. The 
new administration understands, she says, what “rings very clear 
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Harris has earned tenure and promotion to asso- 
ciate professor at U. Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. She recently edited a book, Teaching 
Multicultural Literature in Grades K-8, that has 
received favorable reviews. Violet says she de- 
votes “a tremendous amount of time” to working 
with publishers on making multicultural children’s 
literature available to schools and libraries. W 
Fairfax, Va., resident Ilsa J. Hellman has opened 
a private practice in child, adolescent, and adult 
psychiatry. Her articles on film and applied psy- 
choanalysis recently appeared in Discourse, Cin- 
ema, and Persistence of Vision. She is working on a 
book on science-fiction cinema and psychoanaly- 
sis and on her first novel. She has two children, 
Carolyn Elizabeth, 4-1/2, and Sarah Lindsay, 2. 
¥ Eric and Linda Marcus Hochstein are entering 
their fifth year in the Rochester, N.Y., area, where 
Eric is a senior manager for Northern Telecom. 
Their son, Matt, turned 6 in August and is enter- 
ing first grade. Their daughter, Claudia, will be 
4 in December. W Last fall Sarah Goodstein Hoyle 
began teaching reading and mathematics to sec- 
ond-graders in the Knox County (Tenn.) school 
system. She teaches in the same inner-city— 
“Don’t laugh, you New Yorkers!,” she interjects— 


school attended by her daughter, Aysha, “10-go- 
ing-on-42,” and son, Benji, 7. W Madeleine Jacobs 
enjoys living in a rural southern Colorado com- 
munity, where she practices family medicine. W 
David Jenkins has been appointed director of li- 


Soden, Germany. Telephone: 49-69-156-80125 
(days) and 49-6916-28340 (evenings). W Young- 
stown, Ohio, resident Dan Kunkel has adopted 
two Peruvian children, Ryan, 5, and Julia, 3. He 
will do volunteer dentistry in St. Lucia, in the 
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78 A member of the class is combining hip-hop moves 


with her dance aerobics. 


turgical music at U. St. Thomas’s St. Paul Sem. 
Sch. of Divinity. He’d held the position for the 
past two years on an interim basis. David is also 
adjunct instructor in organ and church music for 
the St. Thomas department of music. He lives in 
St. Paul, Minn. © While raising her son, An- 
drew, 3-1/2, Vera Kochanovsky teaches children 
music and performs as a harpsichord soloist with 
early-music groups. She played her Washington, 
D.C., debut at the Phillips Collection in May. 
Vera lives in Falls Church, Va. W Ken Kodama 
has been transferred from Tokyo to Frankfurt. 
Address: Freiherr-vom-Stein-strasse 4, 6232 Bad 


British West Indies, for a month in October. He 
sees a football game every fall and plays alumni 
lacrosse every spring. W Jim Katzin’s third child, 
William Lennon Katzin, was born May 19. 
Caryn Truppman Lattie has lived in the lush New 
Zealand bush for a decade. Her husband, David, 
and she have a 1-year-old son, Asher Lachlan, 
“who is the joy of our lives,” she says. Caryn is 
completing Feldenkrais Professional Training and 
specializes in work with children. She also has 
been “deeply involved,” she says, in spiritual prac- 
tice, dance, choreography, and martial arts. Ad- 
dress: 127 Laingholm Dr., Laingholm, Auckland, 


for us,” that “every child is educable and must be educated well.” 

Very sensible is what Sudarkasa calls Cole’s selection to the 
presidential transition team: Her being chosen identified Cole as 
well connected throughout higher education and recognized her 
understanding of educational issues. 

“Perfect” is how Cole describes Sudarkasa’s appointment late 
last year to the 15-member Trilateral Task Force on North Ameri- 
can Higher Education for the U.S., Canada, and Mexico: The 
assignment draws on her respected friend’s deep sense of in- 
ternational relations, anthropological sensitivity, and insight as a 
college president. 

The task force, organized in September 1992, will start this fall 
to ink a five-to-10-year blueprint, exploring ways to increase and 
improve higher-education exchanges and other contacts among 
the three countries. 

“Strategic partnerships” among the countries could involve “fairly 
standard” recommendations for more faculty and student exchanges 
and programs to collaborate on research, says Sudarkasa. But she 
says she believes the talks also offer a great opportunity to address 
collectively the problems of underrepresentation of ethnic or in- 
come-group minorities in the three nations. | 

“Higher education doesn’t extend to nearly as many people in 
the three countries as it could,” Sudarkasa says, and not always for 
reasons reducible to income. “Income cuts across all categories and 
serves as a barrier for all people.” More educational opportunities, 
she says, will make people more conversant with the culture and 
language of others and, she hopes, yield more European-style free- 
dom of movement across the borders of the countries. 

“As long as we have uncharted waters for women and people 
of color,” Cole believes, she says, that she and Sudarkasa have a 
responsibility to raise the issue of inclusiveness during this period 


of exploration. 
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The friends have themselves been major navigators in those 
unexplored waters, and they have shared a number of silhouett- 
ing life experiences. In fact, says Cole, every stage of their profes- 
sional lives is “amazingly interwoven.” 

Both grew up in Florida, then entered Fisk University under 
an early-entrance program at age 15. A year later both trans- 
ferred to Oberlin to major in sociology, and both, Cole says, 
became “smitten by anthropology.” 

Both studied with Professor of Sociology—Anthropology George 
Eaton Simpson at Oberlin; both did field work in Africa, Cole in 
Liberia and Sudarkasa in Nigeria; and both treated the role of 
women in their doctoral theses, Cole at Northwestern University 
and Sudarkasa at Columbia University. Melville Herskovits, Cole’s 
mentor at Northwestern, had the most influence, Sudarkasa says, 
on her own work. (Herskovits’s book The Myth of the Negro Past 
pioneered the belief that slavery is not the most important start- 
ing point for understanding the African-American experience.) 
Both women also taught anthropology in universities before be- 
coming presidents of historically black colleges. 

Both Cole and Sudarkasa nurse a keen interest in making col- 
lege campuses more international. Spelman and Lincoln, along 
with other traditionally black institutions of higher learning, are 
organizing workshops for college students to help them pass the 
foreign-service exam. 

Today Cole may read a speech Sudarkasa has given on the 
role of historically black women’s colleges, see a reflection of 
her own opinion, and realize there is “a strong natural connec- 
tion between the two of us, an understanding because of our 
Southern black roots.” 


CATHIE KNOX-BROWNING B the senior reporter for the 
Douglas County Sentinel in Douglasville, Georgia. 


| 
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New Zealand. Telephone: (09) 817-6275. W Split- 
ting his time between Lenox and Melrose, Mass., 
Mike Markovits continues to work for General 
Electric. He is a human-resources manager for 
GE Plastics. W Scott R. Millis has been promoted 
to director of neuropsychology at the Rehabilita- 
tion Inst. of Michigan, Wayne St. U. Sch. of 
Medicine. Over the past year he has published in 
the journals Brain Injury, Clinical Neuropsychologist, 
and Neurorehabilitation. W On Dec. 14 Washing- 
ton, D.C., resident Julianne Mueller and her hus- 
band, Tom Johnson, had their first child, Natalie 
Izene. Julianne is on maternity leave from her 
job as a project manager for architectural history 
and preservation projects for a large engineering 
firm. While on leave she is continuing her vol- 
unteer activities. “But mostly ’m enjoying my 
time with Natalie,” she says. W Lesley Coll. has 
selected Nancy Richards as chaplain. She is con- 
tinuing her studies for the M.Div. degree at the 
Episcopal Divinity Sch. in Cambridge. Address: 
39 Marshall St., Medford, MA 02155. W Amorie 
Robinson/Afua has entered a Ph.D. program at 
U. Michigan in clinical psychology. Her research 
and clinical interests are race, gender, and 
affectional orientation. Besides attending confer- 
ences, Ami’s involvements include the Assoc. of 
Women in Psychology; Mich. Assoc. of Black 
Psychologists; Nat. Black Graduate Students 
Assoc.; Black Student Psychological Assoc.; Com- 
mittee for the Study of Culture, Class and Men- 
tal Health; and Nat. Black Gay and Lesbian Lead- 
ership Forum. W On Mar. 16 Mark Romney’s 
wife, Susan, gave birth to the couple’s second 
son, Theodore. Mark is the development direc- 
tor for the 92nd Street Y in New York City. The 


Robin Behn was married in November to Stephen 
Tomlinson, a professor in the Sch. of Education 
at U. Alabama. She was recently promoted to 
associate professor of English at the same uni- 
versity. HarperCollins has published two of her 
books this year: The Red Hour (poems) and a co- 
edited volume, The Practice of Poetry: Writing Ex- 
ercises from Poets Who Teach. W Beginning March 
8 Fred Bobb and his father attended the seven- 
week trial of a person who was ultimately con- 
victed of murdering Fred’s uncle, aunt, and 8- 
year-old cousin in September 1991. The trial and 
Fred made national news on the Assoc. Press news 
wire, CNN, “Current Affair,” Newsweek, USA 
Today, the Providence Journal, and People, “with 
more to come,” says Fred. W A daughter, Marlee 
Obayashi Breunig, was born to Tom Breunig and 
Tomi Obayashi ’82 in May 1992. “We don’t ex- 
pect her to be able to pronounce her full name 
before she’s 18,” say the parents, who add that 
their lifestyle has changed radically. Address: 16 
Hopkins Rd., Arlington, MA 02174. Telephone: 
(617) 646-7809. W On March 9, 1993, Warren 
Butt and Elaine Schmerling ’86 became parents 
of Shira Fenya Butt. The couple recently bought 
a house in the community of Arden. Address: 
2312 Walnut Ln., Wilmington, DE 19810. W 
Rachel Cline is living in Los Angeles, intermit- 
tently employed as a TV writer and writing pro- 
fessor (adjunct, associate, or part time). She’s 
single, childless, and “only mildly angry,” she says. 
Her hobbies are reading, body surfing, and watch- 
ing MTV. “In my free time I make piles of 
recyclables in my house.” W Chicagoan Bob 
Cohen has been in practice as a trial attorney for 
nine years. He is married to Renee Atlas, who 
recently resigned as an administrative law judge 


9 
7 9 Staying at home with his three children, a member of 


the class—on city council—is a part-time politician. 


family lives in Scarsdale. W Jolie Solomon is a 
writer covering business and economics at 
Newsweek magazine. She is based in New York 
City but is a “happy resident,” she says, of 
Hoboken, N.J. Divorced last year, she has “sole 
custody” of her “prize 4-year-old mutt, Pogo.” 
Address: 511 Bloomfield St. #1, Hoboken, NJ 07030. 


i 979 During the summer Stephen J. Ander- 
son will remain at Asian Forum, Japan, as a visit- 
ing fellow. His research concerns Japanese for- 
eign relations with countries in the Pacific Basin 
and continues his work on the politics of Japan. 
His recent book, Welfare Policy and Politics in Fa- 
pan: Beyond the Developmental State was published 


by Paragon House Press, New York, this year. V 
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to the Illinois Human Rights Commission in an- 
ticipation of the birth of the couple’s second child 
this summer. W Aldyth Schaefer Coler says she is 
“happily at home” with her children, Isabelle, 4, 
and Erik, 2. Aldy lives in New York City with 
her husband, Mark. W “Making sure our profes- 
sors don’t retire in poverty,” he says, Drew Collins 
is working for the College Retirement Equities 
Fund (CREF). As of the start of this year he is 
managing the Japanese investment portfolio for 
CREF. He lives in Mt. Kisco, N.Y. W Carrie L. 
DiLorenzo is an instructor in the Medical Illus- 
tration Graduate Program at the Medical Coll. 
of Georgia, where she introduces illustrators to 
computer graphics. She is also an assistant re- 


search scientist for the Section of Neurosurgery, 


where she produces 3-D animation used in edu- 
cational software geared for medical profession- 
als. W Johnathan Dimmock has founded the Marin 
Boys Chorus in Marin County, Calif. In a review 
published in its March issue of the recordings 
The Romance of the Organ: Fohnathan Dimmock 
Plays the Frobenius Organ and French Masterworks 
the journal American Organist said, “Our overall 
. is that Johnathan Dimmock is a 
cheerful man.” The reviewer called him “an art- 


impression . . 


ist of breadth and scope.” Johnathan is minister 
of music at St. Stephen’s Church in Belvedere, 
Calif., and cofounder and continuo player of 
American Bach Soloists. W In May Scott Ferguson 
took the Hope Coll. Chapel Choir on tour 
through Hungary, the Czech Republic, and 
Slovakia. He has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of music at Hope and granted tenure. W 
U. Houston has honored Sarah Fishman, an as- 
sistant professor of history there, with a Research 
Excellence Award, recognizing her as one of the 
university’s top three researchers for 1992-93. 
Sarah’s recent book, We Will Wait, is an account 
of French women whose husbands were prison- 
ers of war during World War IL. The book has 
been described as “breaking new ground in mod- 
ern French history and women’s history.” W In 
last November’s general election Bob Forer was 
elected Labette County (Kans.) attorney, captur- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the vote against the Re- 
publican incumbent. Bob did criminal defense 
work for over five years, including two and a half 
as a public defender. He explains his capitula- 
tion: “When I took my first job out of law school 
as a public defender, I knew most of my clients 
would be guilty. I just didn’t know they’d be that 
guilty.” Bob’s address: 1406 Grand, Parsons, KS 
67357. Telephone: (316) 421-5425. W Opera 
tenor Colenton Freeman lives in Germany, where 
he performs with the companies of Berlin, 
Hannover, Leipzig, and Hamburg. He recently 
completed performances of 
Verdi’s Ernani and was Lt. 
Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly 
with the Welsh Nat. Opera. He 
made his debut at the Royal 
Opera House at Covent Gar- 
den in London as the crab man | 
in Trevor Nunn’s acclaimed 
Glyndebourne production of 
Porgy and Bess. He sang the role of George in the 
BBC-TV film of Marschner’s The Vampire, re- 
cently shown on PBS in America. Colenton also 
recorded the role of George for Virgin Classics 
records. He is a former student of Richard Miller, 
whom he calls one of the conservatory’s “most 
outstanding teachers of singing.” Address: 
Seltersweg 49, 6300 Giessen, Germany. Tele- 
phone: 0641-76711. W Kim Friedman practices 
emergency medicine in the Denver area and— 
what is more important, she says—plays in the 


Freeman 
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beautiful outdoors. In March she was planning 
to compete in triathlons this summer and look- 
ing forward to her cluster reunion in 1994. © 
Last June, after four years as a pastoral counse- 
lor, Eileen Jones Goodling became a career and 
academic counselor with Jamestown Community 
Coll. She enjoys academia and the flexibility it 
affords for her top priorities, Isaac, 6, and Noah, 
4. Address: 104 Onondaga Ave., Warren, PA 
16365. Telephone: (814) 723-3557 (day); (814) 
726-3828 (evening). W Brooklyn, N.Y., resident 
Marian Hertz has two sons, Daniel Evan Keltz, 
born Jan. 6, 1990, and David Alan Keltz, born 
Mar. 28, 1992. © Larry Holladay says he is “liv- 
ing and getting older in Cincinnati with wife, 
Lori, and son, Evan.” He is “enjoying father- 
hood very much—since Oct. 16, 1990.” W Yumi 
Iwasaki and her husband, Anoop Gupta, announce 
the birth of their first son, Rahul Akira Gupta- 
Iwasaki, born Oct. 25, 1992. The couple met in 
Pittsburgh, where they earned Ph.D. degrees in 
computer science at Carnegie Mellon U. Both 
are at Stanford U., where Anoop is an assistant 
professor and Yumi is a research associate. “The 
baby and work keep us busy and happy,” says 
Yumi. W Bassoonist Ann Kosanovic-Brown has 
been substituting with the Seattle Symphony 
Orch. and performing chamber music with vari- 
ous groups around Seattle. Ann enjoys her pea- 
patch garden plot in the city community gardens 
and hopes to get her old-roses business off the 
ground by next fall. She has gone back to school 
part time to take math courses. W David 
LaPalombara received tenure at Antioch Coll. in 
1991 and was promoted to associate professor of 
art. He exhibits in Maine and California. E-mail 
address: dlapalombara@antioc.antioch.edu. W A 
lesbian activist for the past seven years in her 
hometown of Boulder, Sue Larson was field or- 
ganizer for the Equal Protection Campaign, which 
opposed Colorado’s recent antigay Amendment 
2. She was public-education coordinator for 
Boulder’s successful 1987 “gay-rights” vote. ¥ 
Though the birthing process was not what they 
had expected, says Bekah, Rebekah Levin and her 
partner, Sophi Kaluziak, are delighted with their 
daughter, Ariel Miriam, born Nov. 16, 1992. 
Bekah invites correspondence with suggestions 
and requests for activities for the class reunion in 
May 1994 and about “the intrigues of parent- 
hood, vertical gardening, and urban rehabbing.” 
Address: 1044 S$. Gunderson, Oak Park, IL 60304. 
Telephone: (708) 383-4548. W In February Ken- 
neth Losey became senior book buyer at the 
Copperfield’s Annex Book Store in Santa Rosa, 


Calif. W After five years at Union Coll. Debbie 


Lund and her husband, Roy Day, left Schenectady, 
N.Y., shifted out of the academic profession, and 
entered, Debbie says, “the real world (where a 
Ph.D. in German literature is valuable only in 
terms of personal enrichment).” She is working 
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Winter Term 
Handbook for Alumni 


¢ Direct a Winter Term Project? 


¢ Offer an Internship? 


¢ House Winter Term Students in Your Area? 


We have a free handbook for you that details the procedures for serving 
the College in these important ways. To request your copy, address a 
postcard to Terri Mitchell, Winter Term Office, Rice 16, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please tell us your name, address, class 
year, and your particular interest in Winter Term. Or fax the informa- 
tion to the Winter Term Office at (216) 775-8124, or telephone us at 


(216) 775-8497. 


Please note that the Alumni Association, which formerly coordinated Winter Term 
projects for alumni, is no longer the alumni contact for Winter Term. 


in the Marketing Dept. of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Her daughters Meagan and Haley are 4 
and 2. W As vice-president of operations for 
Resource Recovery Systems of Essex, Conn., Mat- 
thew McCauley is working toward the larger goal 
of building a community that recycles. He is in- 
volved in the construction and will be involved in 
the operations—when it opens sometime between 
fall 1994 and the following spring—of the Staten 
Island Recycling Facility, expected to handle 600 
tons of garbage a day. He lives in Old Lyme, 
Conn. W After earning his Ph.D. degree in phys- 
ics at U. California—Berkeley in 1989 Anthony J. 
Mannucci began working at Jet Propulsion Lab 
in Pasadena. He and his wife, Katherine Anne 
Loaie, became parents of Elizabeth Elinor May 
23. W Bobos, an opera by James McBride and Ed 
Snockley, had its world premiere at the Ameri- 
can Music Theater Festival in Philadelphia March 
31. The story of the opera began as a news fea- 
ture James wrote 13 years ago, while an intern 
for the Wilmington News Journal, about 
Wilmington teenagers who were embarrassed to 
wear cheap sneakers called bobos. The article 
earned a major award and led James to jobs at 
People magazine and the Washington Post. Six years 
ago James left journalism for music, and a year 
later Anita Baker recorded one of his songs. He 


now earns his living through music, mostly com- 
posing. Bobos is sung in many musical styles: 
rhythm and blues, rap, hip-hop, traditional blues, 
and traditional operatic style. The Wilmington 
News Journal ran a feature article on James and 
Bobos in its March 29 issue. W Buf Meyer says she 
is happily married, the mother of 3-1/2-year-old 
twin girls, and working part time as a clinical 
psychologist in private practice. W Steve Meyer 
works for Shell International in Port Harcourt, 
Nigeria. His mailing address: SPDC Nigeria 
(PEAE/1), SIPM, ODHS/17, P.O. Box 162, 2501 
An, The Hague, Netherlands. ¥ Normandy Park, 
Wash., resident David Miller stays at home with 
his three children, ages 10, 7, and 5. A city-coun- 
cil member, he calls himself a part-time politician. 
He is engaged in remodeling projects in his 
community and north of Seattle. W Malcolm 
Rance Newman practices law with his wife, Marla. 
The couple’s son—Matthew Jacob Rance, born 
May 23, 1992—adores his sisters Leigh, 6, and 
Jarrett, 2. Malcolm says he doesn’t “see many 
Obies down here,” except Ron Aubert ’80, when 
he goes to Atlanta, or Lamorris Perry and 
Carmella Barrett-Perry, both ’79, when they come 
to visit him in Dothan, Ala. W Richard M. 
O’Donnell, part-time English instructor at 
Cuyahoga Community Coll—Western Campus, 
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is recovering from a long illness. He lives in Ober- 
lin. W Boulder resident Janet Polster married 
Jon Runberg May 15. Janet is a technical writer. 
Address: 3393 Hickok Pl., Boulder, CO 80301. 
V David See married Lynn Rice in August 1989. 
He teaches Suzuki-method piano, and says he 
enjoys it more than he had expected. He’s been 
submitting his compositions to publishers, and a 
few “have not immediately been sent back,” he 
says. W The new director of choral activities at 
Birmingham—Southern Coll. is Lester Seigel. For 
the past nine years he has been music director 
and organist at Temple Emanu-F] and organist 
at Canterbury United Methodist Church, both 
in Birmingham, Ala. W Carmen A. Serrano earned 
an M.D. degree in June 1992 at U. Puerto Rico 
Sch. of Medicine. She lives in Puerto Rico. W 


What Have You 
Been Doing? 


Whether you’re en- 
countering family and 
professional milestones 
or some of life’s little 
quirks, your classmates 


want to hear from you. 


Name 
Street 


Daytime telephone number 


Mark Simpson and his wife, Tina, are adopting a 
second child, Emma, from Korea. “She is very 
sweet,” Mark says. He is still in prison in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. W An assistant professor of psychiatry at 
U. Massachusetts Medical Ctr., Marjorie Blue 
Snyder lives with her yet-to-be-official husband, 


ogy in January. She has begun her dissertation 
research, a comparative case study of two small 
evangelical Christian organizations in which femi- 
nists are bringing challenges. Address: 5662 
Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15217. W Keith W. 
Strandberg was recently inducted into the Inter- 
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80 Two members of the class have been living commu- 


nally with another family for six years. 


Bob Donnelly, and their dog. W Living in Pitts- 
burgh with her daughters, Katie, 10, and Cory, 
8, and her husband, Gregory Meitus, Janet Stocks 
passed her Ph.D. comprehensive exam in sociol- 
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national Martial Arts Hall of Fame for his feature- 
film work. He has two features in preproduction, 
and his women’s self-defense video was due out 
this summer. W Hendrik Sybrandy is a general- 
assignment reporter for KMGH-TV, the CBS 
affiliate in Denver. Among the stories he has coy- 
ered are the lost skiers in Aspen and the police- 
brutality trial in California. W The Aug. 3, 1992, 
issue of the Philadelphia News ran a major feature 
story on Debbie Wei and her work as founder 
and copresident of Asian Americans United 
(AAU). According to the News, AAU is a “seven- 
year-old antiracist, community activist, grassroots- 
organizing, mostly volunteer organization dedi- 
cated to speaking with a big mouth for people of 
all Asian ethnic groups and especially for the 
young torn between two worlds.” Debbie, a 
teacher of English as a second language in the 
Philadelphia school district, was recently pro- 
moted to a newly created Asian-specific post at 
the school district’s headquarters. She told the 
News reporter that she could “never write in” to 
the alumni magazine about herself “because what 
can I say? I’m a public school teacher in Phila- 
delphia?” But she continued, “On the other hand, 
I feel real satisfied with what I’m doing. ... I get 
such a charge out of the kids and out of teach- 
ing.” W On Feb. 15, 1992, Ellen Ziontz married 
Bill Broeske, a formerly confirmed bachelor ge- 
ologist-turned-cabinet maker. Ellen manages a 
neighborhood service center, also known as a 
“little city hall,” for the city of Seattle in south- 
east Seattle. 


i 980 In Armonk, N.Y., Lorie Adel and her 
husband, Robert Horowitz, are enjoying parent- 
hood, following the birth of their first child, Nina 
Beryl, in July 1992. W In June Karl Adler finished 
his psychiatry residency. He says he is “in lasting 
euphoria at finally being free of training and 
school.” He works in San Francisco hospitals, 
plays “a little flute,” goes to gatherings of “our 
reborn alumni groups,” and looks forward to the 
1994 cluster and—he hopes—Harkness reunions 
in Oberlin. W Mark Amft and Wynne Evans have 
a band called Drink Me. Their debut album is on 


Bar/None records, and their single “Cherry Pie” 
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was to be released this summer. Mark lives in 
Brooklyn. W In June 1992 Jeffrey R. Barnes re- 
turned to Mali as country director for Agricare, a 
nonprofit development organization. In October 
he married Aissata Dembele, a Malian, and be- 
came the father of Kimberly Hawa Barnes March 
19. W On Aug. 23, 1992, Eric Beldoch married 
Tracy Bernstein. Eric manages a word-process- 
ing department in a market-research firm (“yuch,” 
he says) in New York City and is trying to get 
into the PC/LAN-support area of the computer 
field. Obies attending his wedding were Eric 
Anderson, best man, and Joe Alhadeff, Schon 
Beechler, Derek Davidson, Cyndy Post, and 
Sharon Swartz, all ’81. W Seth Berg is teaching 
English at Telluride H.S. in Colorado and skiing 
avidly. “In the off season,” he says, he studies 
erosion in southern Utah and makes plans “to 
write the great American sex novel.” W Charlie 
Bruehl and his wife, Linda Gremke, announce 
the birth of their second child, Douglas Jonathan, 
on Thanksgiving Day 1992. Charlie is in private 
practice in pediatrics in Rochester, N.Y., where 
he is also clinical instructor in pediatrics at U. 
Rochester Sch. of Medicine. Address: 619 
Melwood Dr., Rochester, NY 14626. W On Feb. 
14 Rick Bush married Kelly Wilson in Young- 
stown, Ohio, where Rick is practicing law. Dan 
Martin, Jon Myers, and Frank Saperstein attended 
the wedding. The couple recently bought a house. 
_ W Laurie Campbell will complete her master’s 
degree in the Rural Early Intervention Training 
Program at U. Oregon this summer. She has been 
working full time as a child-protective-service 
worker, but will take the summer off to finish the 
degree on campus. Laurie and her partner, Jennie 
Kendeigh, recently celebrated their ninth anni- 
versary. They live in Newport, Oreg. W In 1988 
David DeWulf received a Ph.D. degree in chemis- 
try from U. Texas—Austin. After taking a job with 
Hercules, Inc. at its corporate research facility in 
Wilmington, Del., he was transferred, in 1992, 
to Atlanta, where he is acting manager of analyti- 
cal and physical labs at the Absorbent & Textile 
Products Group. W June Donenfeld, her husband, 
Hidé, and the couple’s 9-month-old son, Kento, 
have moved from the right to the Left Bank in 
Paris. “Parenthood is a demanding but joyful 
thing,” June says. W Portland, Ore., residents 
Virginia L. Elliott and Steve McCrea were mar- 
ried 10 years on June 20. They have been home- 
schooling their two sons, Patrick Stuart, 9, and 
Sean Benjamin, 4, for two years. Virginia has had 
her own business, Affordable Typing Service, 
since 1990. Steve, a supervisor at Metro Crisis, is 
thinking about becoming director of Willow 
Creek, an alternative school in Sherwood, Oreg. 
For six years the family has been living commu- 
lly with another family. V Monica Green and 
Rich West announce the birth of their first child, 
Owen Green West, on Nov. 15, 1992, in Wash- 
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ington, D.C., where the family lives. W Jeff 
Hanson and his wife, Janet Tiebout Hanson, live 
in Bronxville, N.Y., with their children, Meredith, 
4, and Christopher, 2. JefPs management-con- 
sulting firm—J.R. Hanson & Co.—works with 
clients in financial and professional-service in- 
dustries, including investment and commercial 
banking, money management, law, insurance, real 
estate, and pharmaceuticals. W Last fall Sarah 
Heald and her husband, Dean, moved from sub- 
urban Washington, D.C., to Frederick, Md. She 
works in Harper’s Ferry as a curator, doing fur- 
nishing plans for Nat. Park Service historic sites 
across the country. Dean commutes to his park- 
service job in Washington, where he is a histo- 
rian. Emma Heald Herrin was born Dec. 18, 
1992, arriving on her father’s birthday. “We en- 
joy her smiles, ‘words,’ and new tricks every day,” 
says Sarah. W Sharon Liff and Jerome Kogan, 
celebrating their ninth wedding anniversary this 
year, announce the birth of their twins, Danielle 
and Joshua, Nov. 15, 1992. Sharon and Jerome 
are clinical psychologists in New York City. W 
Alumni interested in the Asian American Bar 
Assoc. of Ohio may call Laura Kingsley Hong, the 
group’s cofounder, at Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
in Cleveland, (216) 4769-8554. W On June 27, 
1992, Linda C. McClain married Jim Fleming in a 


ceremony attended by Andy Zajac ’78, unofficial 


photographer; and Bela Schwartz, music direc- 
tor, and Tania Taubes, maid of honor, both ’79. 
Linda has finished her second year as an associ- 
ate professor at Hofstra U. Sch. of Law, where 
she teaches courses in feminist legal theory, ju- 
risprudence, and property. W Ivy Main has been 
taking an extended vacation from her law prac- 
tice since the birth of her children, Llewelyn, 4, 
and Joanie, 2, in order to devote time to them 
and to writing. She is finishing her third novel. 
All are “alas, unpublished, but hope springs eter- 
nal,” she says. She lives in McLean, Va. W Susan 
Kipp Musco announces the birth of her son, 
Nicholas Vincent Musco, Nov. 23, 1992. He joins 
sister Amanda, 5-1/2. Susan teaches voice pri- 
vately and began a two-year contract with the 
Seattle Opera in May. She also sang as a soloist 
with Caverata Chorale and Orch. several times 
recently, and was soloist at St. Stephen’s Episco- 
pal Church in Seattle until the birth of her son. 
Vv In February John Orenstein became deputy 
general counsel of the Inter-Regional Financial 
Group, Inc., parent company for investment 
houses Dain Bosworth and Rauscher Pierce. He 
and his wife, Debbie, have two children, Matthew, 
5, and Arielle, 2. John lives in Minneapolis. ¥ 
After completing her residency in physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation in Little Rock, Ark., June 
30, Suzanne Page rejoined her husband, Wayne 
Phillips, and 3-year-old son, Scott, and became 
an assistant professor at U. ‘Texas—Houston. ¥ 
Nancy Parent moved to Portland, Oreg., with 


Pete Lavigne in August 1992. Nancy’s teaching 
studio is growing, and she’s performing mostly 
comic vocal recitals as much as she can, she says. 
Address: 5040 SE 40th, Portland, OR 97202. W 
Two years ago Louise Quinn quit her job as bud- 
get and personnel manager for the Santa Fe Op- 
era and spent over four months backpacking 
around New Zealand and Australia. She has re- 
located to Colorado and is director of business 
for the Colorado Special Olympics. Having 
bought her first house and anticipating begin- 
ning studies for her M.B.A. degree this fall, Louise 
observes that she “must be approaching some- 
thing like adulthood.” W After Oberlin Paul W. 
Robinson earned an M.S. degree in computer sci- 
ence at U. Wisconsin—Madison. He worked in 
Silicon Valley (at Tandem Computers) five years, 
then opened his own machine shop. In 1990 he 
married Lila Havens. The couple had a son, David 
Mason Robinson, and moved back to Idaho to 
take over the family dairy farm, bought by Paul’s 
grandfather 60 years ago. Paul milks 30 cows and 
farms 160 acres. “Life is good,” he says. W Kate 
Rousmaniere, who earned her Ph.D. degree in 
the history of education at Columbia U. Teacher’s 
Coll. in 1992, is an assistant professor in the Dept. 
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of Educational Leadership at Miami U., Oxford, 
Ohio. Her research interests are in the history 
and politics of teachers’ work and teachers’ unions, 
the history of American education; and feminist 
studies in education. W Barbara Schinzinger and 
her husband, Jorge Garcia, had a baby, Johanna 
Maria, Jan. 13. Barbara and Jorge are family phy- 
sicians at an HMO in Seattle. Address: 7550 44th. 
Ave. SW, Seattle, WA 98136. W Virginia Com- 
monwealth U. adjunct faculty member Juliani 
Sidharta teaches Indonesian language and cul- 
ture. Her sons are 5 and 3-1/2 years old. W Len 
Smith is finishing his third year as assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Oberlin, and has been reap- 
pointed. He will spend the 1993-94 academic year 
at the Nat. Humanities Ctr. in Research Tri- 
angle Park, N.C. His book Between Mutiny and 
Obedience will be published by Princeton U. Press 
in February. W Since 1990 Adrienne Stengel has 
been working in Haifa, Israel, at the Research 
Dept. of the Baha’i World Ctr., international 
headquarters of the Baha’ faith. Some 600 Baha’i 
from more than 50 countries serve with her, mak- 
ing it, she says, “a stimulating environment.” She 
researches subjects of religious and social rel- 
evance and presents written findings. She offers a 
personally guided tour of the Baha’i shrine and 
gardens to Oberlin alumni visiting Haifa. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 155, Haifa 31001, Israel. Tele- 
phone: 520728 (home) and 358358 (work). V 
George Van Boren has been living in Bradenton, 
Fla., since 1988. He is a pediatrician and medical 
director at a migrant and community health cen- 
ter. He finished medical school at U. Cincinnati 
in 1985 and did his residency at King/Drew Medi- 
cal Ctr. in Los Angeles. He and his wife, Angela, 
have been married since July 10, 1988; they have 
a son, Aaron Christopher, born June 24, 1991. W 
Kirk Weller married Caroline Petrich Oct. 16, 
1992. He will finish his neurology residency at 
Oregon Health Sciences U. in July. He plans to 
live in the coastal Northwest then and to be in 
private practice. He “still loves,” he says, to white- 
water kayak, fly fish, and paint landscapes that 
approach abstracts. 


i98 i Karen L. Carr’s book The Banalization 
of Nihilism: Twentieth-Century Responses to Mean- 
inglessness (SUNY Press, 1992) has been named 
one of Choice magazine’s Outstanding Academic 
Books of 1992 in the field of philosophy. Karen 
is chair of religious studies at Lawrence U. She 
married Peter Glick ’79, who chairs the Psychol- 
ogy Dept. at Lawrence, in July 1992. The two 
will spend their 1993-94 sabbatical year in 
Amherst, Mass. W Ken Fairfax and Nyetta Yarkin 
have moved from Washington, D.C., to Russia, 
where they are working in the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, Ken in the Science and Tech- 


nology Section and Nyetta in the Economics Sec- 
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tion. Address: American Embassy Moscow, PSC 
77/S&T, APO, AE 09721. W The Haworth Press, 
Inc., New York, has published Sumi Hoshiko’s 
first book, Our Choices: Women’s Personal Decisions 
about Abortion, in which 16 women discuss their 
experiences with abortion. Hoshiko is complet- 
ing her master’s degree in epidemiology/biosta- 
tistics at U. California-San Francisco. She and 
her husband, Stuart Ozer, have become parents 
to Rachel Shiomi, now a year old. Address: 139 
Ripley St., San Francisco, CA 94110. Telephone: 
(415) 285-2018. W The St. Paul Pioneer Press re- 
cently identified Adam Kuenzel as a “rising star.” 
Adam is principal flutist with Minnesota Orch., 
having joined the orchestra full time in the 1990- 
91 season. W Writer and actor Oni Faida Lampley, 
who appeared recently Off-Broadway in Larry 
Kramer’s critically acclaimed The Destiny of Me, 
has had her first article, “The 
Wig and I,” published in a na- 
tional magazine, the March 
1993 issue of Mirabella. Oni 
won a 1991 Helen Hayes 
Award for Outstanding New 
Play, her first, Mixed Babies. In 
the same year she was nomi- 

Lampley nated for a Helen Hayes Award 
for Outstanding Supporting Actress for her work 
in Round House Theatre’s Rebel Armies Deep into 
Chad. She has appeared twice on Broadway and 
has done television and film work. Oni is at work 
on a script commissioned by the Alabama 
Shakespeare Festival. W Beth Vesley and her hus- 
band, Chris Gross, have a daughter, Zoé Irene, 
born Feb. 14. Zoé survived a two-week trip to 
Seattle at age 2 months and is now resettled with 
her parents in Clearwater, Fla. 


i982 West New York, N,J., resident Julie 
Abrams and her husband, David Sacks, say they 
are enchanted with their baby daughter, Isabel 
Miranda Sacks, born July 30, 1992. They recently 
enjoyed a visit from play-pal Gabriel Thomas 
Heck and mom, Gay Thomas. W Greg R. Baker is 
returning to Washington, D.C., in August from 
Niger, West Africa, where he was working as 


supported the development of a book and exhibi- 
tion based on Lisa’s oral history and photographic 
documentation of Cambodian, Lao, Thai, and 
Vietnamese women living in the Washington, 
D.C., area. Lisa has finished her job at the 
Smithsonian Inst.’s Nat. Museum of American 
History, where she was a member of an exhibi- 
tion team that produced a permanent exhibition 
called American Encounters. She also developed 
activities for the museum’s new Hands On His- 
tory Room and directed an education outreach 
program, Cultural Reporter, that won an Excel- 
lence in Education award from the New Mexico 
Research and Study Council. Traveling to Asia in 
late summer, she may still be looking for a travel 
partner. Address: P.O. Box 688, Arlington, VA 22216. 


j 983 On Sept. 5, 1992, Beth Fouhy mar- 
ried Joe Marty, an alumnus of Macalester Coll. 
and deputy director of the Office of Nuclear 
Weapons Proliferation at the St. Dept.’s Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs. Oberlin friends who 
attended the wedding include Laura Silver, Carrie 
Jaffe, Gail Weston-Roberts, Marie Hartley °84, 
and Fred Hamerman ’85. The couple honey- 
mooned in Hawaii before settling into a house 
they bought last spring in Washington, D.C. Beth 
has been at CNN five years, where she is the 
producer of “Crossfire,” a public-affairs talk show. 
Address: 1439 Whittier St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20012. W Pending the raising of production 
funds, Judith Kate Friedman’s first compact disc, 
Count Me In, was to be released this spring by 
Patience & Adventure Musicworks. The 
recording’s music video debuted last summer on 
KQED-TYV San Francisco and in San Francisco’s 
Frameline festival. It had its UK premiere this 
spring at the lesbian—gay film festival at the Nat. 
Film Theatre, London. Address: 2215R Market 
St. #303, San Francisco, CA 94114. Telephone: 
(415) 824-5283. Fax: (415) 255-0248. W Joyce 
Luhrs is a consultant for several organizations, 
including the Urban Education Consortium at 
Rutgers U. The consortium is an interdiscipli- 
nary national network of scholars and practitio- 
ners who share a concern about a broad range of 


chief economist for the Foreign Service with 
USAID/Niger. While in Niger he met his fiancée, 
Carla Willis ’85, who was working there as a 
health economist for Abt Assoc. Inc. W On a 
fellowship, Lisa Falk was scholar-in-residence at 
the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities in 


Charlottesville, Va., this spring. The fellowship 


) 
83 “Crossfire,” a public-afairs talk show on CNN, is 
produced by a member of the class. 


issues affecting urban education. In 1992 Joyce 
founded the Resource Reutilization Network, Ine. 
(RNN), a regional nonprofit clearinghouse for 
discards, serving New Jersey and the New York 
metropolitan area. RNN matches items people 


and businesses no longer want with nonprofit 
organizations and people in need. Address: 122 
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Coover St., Leonia, N.J. 07605. Telephone and 
fax: (201) 592-9126. W Laugh Lines Press has 
published Ellen Orleans’s first ae 

book, Can’t Keep a Straight Face: 
A Lesbian Looks and Laughs at 
Life. An excerpt from the book 
was recently published in the 
Washington Post. The book is 
illustrated by cartoonist Noreen 


Stevens. Ellen writes a monthly 


Orleans 


humor column for Denver’s 
Quest magazine. Her address: P.O. Box 1348, 
Boulder, CO 80306. W Delores J. Simmons has 
been studying sign language for the last year. 
This summer she is moving from Cleveland to 
Washington, D.C., where she will begin 
Georgetown U.’s law program this fall. She plans 
to become involved in disability rights with an 
emphasis on the deaf and hard-of-hearing. She 
welcomes telephone calls from those who share 
her interests. Telephone: (202) 829-5456. W Bos- 
ton Symphony Orch. assistant conductor Robert 
Spano led the orchestra in Boston Lyric Opera’s 
recent production of Beatrice et Bénédict. The Mar. 
27 issue of Opera News said the orchestra “played 
splendidly,” adding, “Strings glistened in the noc- 
turne; the sicilienne had verve, its tricky rhythms 
and textures emerging distinct.” 


1984 Janet Benton finished her M.F.A. 
degree in fiction writing in May 1992 and works 
at Hampshire Coll. She sings jazz and says she 
writes when she can. Address: 103 Crescent St., 
Northampton, MA 01060. W In September Chris 
and Kim Kachulis Canavan ’83 will move to Bos- 
ton, where Chris will be assistant professor of 
economics at Boston Coll. He is finishing a Ph.D. 
degree in economics at Columbia U. Kim works 
at the Chase Manhattan Bank in New York City. 
Boston address: Dept. of Economics, Boston 
Coll., Chestnut Hill, MA 02167. V Julie Corliss 
married Steve Reeves at Stern Grove in San Fran- 
cisco in June 1992. Oberlin friends at the wed- 
ding were Angie Miller, Cassie Todd, Carolyn 
Krasner, Britt Raphling, Laura White, Abigail 
Smith, and Kate “Julie” Goodnight °86. The 
couple moved to Boston in January, where Steve 
has a joint appointment at Harvard Medical Sch. 
and Massachusetts General Hosp. and Julie is a 
free-lance science journalist. Address: 55 
Dartmouth St. #2, Belmont, MA 01278. Tele- 
phone: (617) 489-4108. W Rebecca Cross and 
Randolph Coleman, Oberlin professor of com- 
position and music theory and director of the 
Contemporary Music Div. in the conservatory, 
say they “welcome with great joy the last rose of 
summer, Emma Rose Coleman,” born Sept. 20, 
1992. Rebecca’s quilts were shown at the Firelands 
Assoc. for the Visual Arts in Oberlin as part of 
the 3 from Oberlin exhibit this spring and sum- 


mer. W Susan Hazelmann is the new name of 
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the former Susan Tiedemann-Hazlerig. She and 
her husband, the former Chris Tiedemann- 
Hazlerig °86, changed their last names to 
Hazelmann in December, when they held a name- 
change ceremony that included a renewal of their 
wedding vows and vows they wrote to their two 
children. ‘The family lives in Bellevue, Wash. ¥ 
In February Walter A. Levin moved to 1420 Ca- 
sino Cir., Silver Spring, MD 20906-5903. Tele- 
phone: (301) 949-0622. W John McKinney is the 
new director of Cleveland Health Care for the 
Homeless (CHCH) of the Federation for Com- 


S. We’re planning 4 party for 
May 23-26, 1994, in the week be- 
tween finals and commencement, 
when there’ll be rooms aq the Inn 
and other places nearby—+can you 
join us? The festivities wil include 
readings, lectures, and panels. We 
| elcome suggestiops for other 
| events! 


Yes, count me in, I’m coming! 
Tentative, I'll confirm when I can. 


Name 


Address 


City 


ABOUT NIGHT, 
Dennis Schmitz’s new collection, 
is the first title in our new 
FIELD EDITIONS 
series of contemporary American poetry, 
which parallels our longstanding 
Translation Series. Other poetry volumes to 

follow include Marianne Boruch’s 
MOSS BURNING 
(out this coming winter), and a 
SELECTED RUSSELL EDSO 
(out in 1994), 


munity Planning. CHCH provides health screen- 
ing and care for homeless persons, operates the 
Downtown Service Ctr., is the clearinghouse for 
daytime and winter nighttime shelters, and runs 
The Upstairs transitional housing program for 
women. He is interested in expanding services 
to mentally ill homeless people. W Ann Panagulias 
sang recently in the Los Angeles Music Center 
Opera production of Verdi’s Rigoletto. 


1985 A daughter, Erin Alicia, was born 


May 29, 1992, to Mark Baumann and his wife, 


FIELD’S new poetry series: 
FIELD EDITIONS 
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Since 
Oberlin College 
covers most overhead costs, 

and the editors take no salary from 

FIELD work, every dollar you give by 
way of outright donation or purchase 
of books goes directly into the support 

of publica- 


tion and : 
; Here’s an out- 
authors —- ‘ 
Sc right donation (tax 
y deductible!). 
ties. 


___ _Here’s $50 for 
the Schmitz, Boruch 


| 

| 

and Edson boo | 

paper. | 
___ _Here’s $80 for 

the Schmitz, Boruch, | 

and Edson books in | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


cloth. 


Make 
checks payable to Oberlin College 
Press and mail to Rice Hall 17, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1095 
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Arline. Mark is the geotechnical-division man- 
ager at a small consulting firm in San Jose, Calif. 
He recently passed two state registration exami- 
nations and is now a registered geologist and a 
certified engineering geologist in California. V 
George Bent and Lorri Olan ’87 were married in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1992. Oberlinians 
in attendance were: Kate Berseth; Sabrina Haber; 
Alice Newton; Kate Pennell; Jose Rios; Mark Sand- 
ers; Ruth Farmer Bent ’47; Wilson Bent and 
Eleanor Bent Plank; both ’48; George R. and 
Ruth Shoeni Bent I, both 52; Dorothy Shoeni 


Neff 54; Jane Eveleth Hopkins ’66; Nancy Bent 
’75; David Plank ’76; Betsy Eldridge ’77; Andrew 
Bent, Anna Huttenlocker, and Kim Wallace, all 
’83; Jesse Cochin and Robert Karr, both ’84; Brian 
Hinkley ’86; Louis Prussack, Julie Stone, and 
Tanya Stone, all ’87; Mark Fogal and Leland 
Lugo, both ’88; Leanne Findell ’89, and Fiona 
Rotberg and Andrea White, both ’90. Having 
finished his Ph.D. degree, George has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of art history at 
Washington and Lee U. Lorri, after passing the 
New York and Massachusetts bar exams “is look- 
ing forward,” she says, “to studying for number 


three (ha!)” for Virginia. Address: Rte. 4, Box 
242, Lexington, VA 24450. W Baindu Amisa 
“Fluffy” Bright married Andrew 
Mark Howson Bell Mar. 26 in 
a civil ceremony at the Chelsea 
Registry Office in London. Her 
last name is now Bright-Bell. 
Baindu is finishing her Ph.D. 
degree in international relations 


at the London Sch. of Econom- 
ics. Andrew is a free-lance edi- 


Bright-Bell 
tor. David Walker acted as official photographer 


at the wedding. W This past academic year 
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ASOC Visitors 


10 Oberlin Graduates Share Their 
Expertise This Spring 


alee Oberlin grads returned during spring semester to share 
their expertise with the campus in the ASOC (Alumni in 
Service to Oberlin College) program. 

On February 24 clarinetist Mark Gallagher ’81 gave a presen- 
tation on the occupational health problems of woodwind players. 
He gave a brief history of the Alexander Technique and described 
how it can help prevent injury and improve overall playing and 
practice skills as well as reduce stress. He concluded his presenta- 
tion with a demonstration of the technique, working with students 
on practice and performance posture, hand and arm tension, breath- 
ing, and articulation. Mark earned a Mus.B. degree at the conser- 
vatory and, in 1984, an M.Mus. degree at the Eastman School of 
Music. He made his New York recital debut in 1984 at Lincoln 
Center’s Alice Tully Hall. 

In conjunction with the music-education reunion in March (see 
Spring 1993 OAM) Sharon Davis Gratto ’66 presented two ses- 
sions for students: “Independent School Career Opportunities for 
Music Educators and Performers” and 
“The Native American Pow Wow in 
the General Music Curriculum: A 
Tool for Interdisciplinary Teaching.” 
Sharon is on the music faculty at 
Gettsyburg College. With an Ober- 
lin degree in music education and 
flute, she holds advanced degrees from 
American University and the Crane 
School of Music of the State Univer- 
sity of New York. She is a doctoral 
candidate in music education, flute, 
and voice at Catholic University, 
where she is also an adjunct faculty 
member. Sharon has taught vocal and instrumental music on all 
grade levels at independent schools in Washington, D.C., and in 


Gratto 


Department of Defense and International Schools in Germany, 
Spain, and Nigeria. She has presented workshops and in-service 
courses for music educators and has been a flute adjudicator for 
competitions and festivals. She has performed as a flutist and mezzo 


soprano both overseas and in the Washington, D.C., area. Sharon is a 
member of the Alumni Council and is president of the Class of 1966. 

After undergoing her own job search in tough recession times, 
Lisa Reichstein ’92 offered to help current students by present- 
ing a career seminar April 12: “Breaking into the World of Non- 
Profits in the San Francisco Area.” Lisa is program assistant of 
Career Counseling Services at the Jewish Vocational Service in 
San Francisco. She is the regional coordinator for the Greater Bay 
Area Oberlin Alumni Association. 

On his April 16 visit to Oberlin Mark Nelson 80 gave the 
Frederick B. Artz Lecture, “European Visions, Balkan Ghosts: 
Nationalism in the New Europe.” He 
also consulted with the faculty on the 
Strasbourg Committee about oppor- 
tunities for students on the newly cre- 
ated Oberlin Strasbourg Program. 
The History Department sponsored 
his visit. A double-degree recipient, 
Mark graduated with highest honors 
in history with a thesis on Renais- 
sance studies supervised by professors 
Marcia Colish in the History Depart- 
ment and Bill Hood in the Art His- 
tory Department. He also earned a 
Mus.B. degree in music history. In 
1981 he completed a graduate degree in international economics 
and European affairs at the College of Europe, Bruges, Belgium, 
while holding an ITT International Fellowship to Belgium. From 
1985 to 1992 he was a Wall Street Journal staff reporter covering 
the European Community (EC), diplomatic and security affairs, 
and world-trade talks. While on leave from the Journal in 1992- 
93, Mark was senior associate at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, writing on 
American foreign policy and EC af- 
fairs, and director of the Carnegie 
Study Group on U.S.-EC Relations. 
In September, based in Berlin, he will 
rejoin the Journal to cover Eastern 
Europe and East-West relations in 
post-cold-war Europe. 

At the invitation of the Friends of 
the Oberlin College Library and the 
Creative Writing Program, Melissa 
Fay Greene ’75, poet and author of 
the prize-winning nonfiction work 


Nelson 


w 


Greene 
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Kathryn Goodson has been studying piano ac- 
companiment with Hartmuth H6ll, accompanist 
of Dietrich Fischer-Diskau, in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, on a Fulbright grant. She has been awarded 
an extension of the grant to continue her studies 
for academic year 1993-94. W On Dec. 4 Katie 
Delaplane Harris and her husband, Mark, wel- 
comed a daughter, Tiernan Alexandra, into the 
family. They have moved from Kansas to Con- 
necticut. W Assistant organist at New York City’s 
Church of the Holy Family Daniel Long gave a 
recital May 7 at Saint Peter’s Church in New 
York City. W In September 1990 Jenny Whipple 


married Curt Marion, whom she met in graduate 
school. Ginny Morey ’84 was best woman at the 
wedding. In June 1991 Jenny completed her Ph.D. 
degree in industrial and organizational psychol- 
ogy at Ohio St. U., and started work at Nation- 
wide Insurance in Columbus as a research ana- 
lyst. She recently accepted the position of re- 
search supervisor. Address: 722 S. Broadleigh Rd., 
Columbus, OH 43209. W While working as a 
health economist for Abt Associates Inc. in Niger, 
West Africa, Carla Willis met her fiancée, Gregg 
R. Baker *82, chief economist for the Foreign 
Service with USAID/Niger. After two years in 


Niger, Carla is back in the U.S. working for Abt 
and writing her Ph.D. dissertation at Boston U. 
Her address: 7 Cottage Ln., Watertown, MA 
02172. W In October 1992 David Wortham played 
principal flute with the Harrisburg Symphony 
Orch. for the orchestra’s opening subscription 
series conducted by Larry Newland ’55. David’s 
address: 5605 Woodcrest Ave., Baltimore, MD 
2121): 


1986 On Jan. 16 Ellen Kremer married 


Robert Christian, a Stanford U. graduate; she 
now goes by the name Ellen Kremer Christian. 


Praying for Sheetrock, gave a reading of her works April 19. The 
New York Times Book Review described Praying for Sheetrock as “an 
exciting book about the failures of idealism in America in the last 
decade and a half.” The Christian Science Monitor reviewer said, “I 
cannot say enough good things abut this book.” Returning to her 
native Georgia after graduation from Oberlin with an English ma- 
jor, Melissa worked with poor blacks seeking legal aid. She became 
intrigued with their stories and recorded the story of the tentative 
movement toward civil rights in rural McIntosh County in the 
1970s and its aftermath in the 1980s. 

Environmental politics was the subject of a talk, “What Presi- 
dent Clinton Should Do about the Environment but Can’t,” given 
by Carl Gerber °58 April 19. The En- 
vironmental Studies Program spon- 
sored his visit. Carl also spoke to Pro- 
fessor of Environmental Studies David 
Orr’s Environmental Policy class. Carl 
is senior advisor to the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency’s assistant ad- 
ministrator for research and develop- 
ment. He participates in a wide range 
of management-policy issues related 
to how EPA manages its resources, 
how scientific and technical informa- 
tion is used in policy decisions, and 
how environmental research and de- 
velopment can be enhanced through international cooperative ven- 
tures. A chemistry major at Oberlin, Carl received an MLS. degree 
in inorganic chemistry from the University of Wisconsin and spent 
from 1960 to 1972 with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
chiefly in the Division of Peaceful Nuclear Explosives. 

Conceptual artist Jeanne Dunning ’82 gave a slide presentation 
about her work April 20. She also par- 
ticipated in the Mellon Colloquium 
“Drawing: The Nature of the Ab- 
stract,” taught by Professor of Art John 
Pearson. An Oberlin Phi Beta Kappa 
studio-art major, Jeanne holds an 
M.F.A. degree from the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. She has had 


Gerber 


one-person exhibitions in Chicago, 
New York, Paris, and Cologne, and 
her work has been shown in many 


group exhibits. 
On April 25 Tom Wolanin 65 


Wolanin 
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spoke to seminar students in Professor of Politics Paul Dawson’s 
Policy Analysis class. A government major at Oberlin who gradu- 
ated magna cum laude, and Phi Beta Kappa, Tom taught at Ober- 
lin from 1967 to 1969. He earned his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at 
Harvard University. He is subcommittee staff director to the 
U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Herman Beavers ’81, assistant professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania Department of English, was the featured speaker at 
the Student Support Services Annual 
Awards Banquet May 6. The title of 
his talk, “Reflections of a Pre-law Stu- 
dent Turned Scholar,” described his 
discovery of literature as an under- 
graduate creative writing/sociology/ 
anthropology/government major at 
Oberlin. With master’s degrees from 
Brown in English and from Yale in 
American studies, Herm received his 
Ph.D. degree from Yale in American 
studies. Teaching African-American 
literature at Penn, he spends much of 
his time mentoring African-American 
undergraduates on careers in higher education. Herm is a 
former member of the Alumni Council and the Black Alumni 
Committee. 

In its spring concert May 8 the Oberlin Dance Company (ODC) 
featured Susan Van Pelt 79 as special 
guest performer. Wilma Salisbury, 
writing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
described Susan as “a superb soloist.” 
“Strong, fluid and controlled, she held 
the stage with assurance. ... A cho- 
reographer of imagination, she made 


Beavers 


a clear and complete statement in 
each piece,” Salisbury wrote. Susan 
is artistic director of Van Pelt Dance 
in Columbus. She majored in the- 
ater arts at Oberlin and earned the 
M.A. degree in dance at the Ohio 


Van Pelt 


State University. 
Also at the ODC May 8 concert, composer John Weir Mitchell 
Clark ’81 accompanied dancer Susan Van Pelt on accordion in 
the premiere of “Of May Passing.” John, a music-composition 
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graduate, lives in Manset, Maine. 
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1986 conTiNuED 

The two met at a party Eric Katzman ’86 held in 
New York. Oberlin alumni attending the wed- 
ding included bridesmaid Karen Roessler Strong, 
Jamil Luckett, Joyce Brown ’61, Sean McGinley 
’87, and Diana Strauss ’88. Ellen, an advertising 
director with Scholastic, invites alumni interested 
in publishing to write. Address: 235 W. 56th St. 
Apt. 35N, New York, NY 10019. W On Apr. 24 
Heidi Norton and Gina Monique Smith partici- 


ence and Industry. The touring exhibit started in 
Portland and has been or will be in Boston, At- 
lanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
Tampa, and Dallas. Ken is responsible for the 
Macintosh version of Playmation, the 3-D char- 
acter-animation software he helped design at Hash 
Enterprises, a company he’s been part of since 
early 1988. Ken recently finished porting the pro- 
gram to the Macintosh, and showed it at 
MacWorld Expo, where he ran into Mike Dashow 


9 
8 Oberlin’s first computer-science major, a member of 


the class, is a developer of Playmation animation software. 


pated in a public commitment celebration in Bal- 
timore outside the home of friends. The over- 
100 guests included Oberlin alumni Bart Blum; 
Greg Hendershott; Ruth Anne Keister; John 
Chamberlain, Annie Hatch, and Robert Potter, 
all ’85; John Cocula ’87; Megan Keister ’90, and 
Donna Ancypa 791. In a ceremony of lights the 
guests lit candles to symbolize their role as a sup- 
portive community to the union. Heidi and Gina 
live in Takoma Park, Md. W Jessica Tam Offir 
was director and choreographer for a recent pro- 
duction of Stephen Sondheim’s Company by the 
Repertory Theatre of New Britain, Inc. In 1984 
Jessica cofounded Moosebarr Productions, an 
Ohio touring company, and in 1991 she co- 
founded the New England Touring Co. Com- 
pleting her doctorate, Jessica teaches social psy- 
chology at U. Connecticut, where she is also on 
the staff of the AIDS Risk Reduction Project. 
She is writing a book to be published by 
Macmillan. W Phillip Price has finished his Ph.D. 
degree in theoretical atomic physics at U. Ken- 
tucky in Lexington, where he was living with Thea 
Lawton. He’s now at the Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory in Berkeley, Calif., studying the dis- 
tribution of radon gas in the United States. He 
plays Ultimate Frisbee with a team called Flambé, 
and says his new motto is “carfree = carefree.” 
Address: 443 Alcatraz Ave., Oakland, CA 94609. 
E-mail: pnprice@Ibl.gov. W Chris Hazelmann is 
the new name of the former Chris Tiedemann- 
Hazlerig. See the class note for the former Susan 
Tiedemann-Hazlerig ’84. W Hannah M. Serota, 
assistant director of admissions at Oberlin, has 
been appointed coordinator of the College’s 
alumni recruiting network. W Katherine Trisolini 
recently won honorable mention in the Nat. Sci- 
ence Foundation fellowship competition. 


1987 In fall 1991 Ken Baer, Oberlin’s first 
computer-science major, was one of the main pro- 
grammers for the Star Trek:Federation Science 


exhibit produced by the Oregon Museum of Sci- 
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90. ILM, Paramount, and Lightstorm Entertain- 
ment have shown interest in the program, he 
says. Will Vinton Studios is finishing a film pro- 
duced with Playmation for Sesame Street, and 
Hash is doing its own film projects with it. E- 
mail: baer@gqiclab.scn.rain.com. W Cara Coburn 
has won a Nat. Science Foundation three-year 
fellowship for graduate study. W Pianist Jacqueline 
Faiman performed with cellist Rachel Clemins 
Young Feb. 17 at the IMF Visi- 
tors’ Ctr. in Washington, D.C. 
A reviewer for the Washington 
[| Post said Jacqueline’s perfor- 
| mance displayed subtle shading, 
| rich coloring, and definite agil- 
ity. W In the years since gradu- 
ation Rachel Huffine has worked 
Huffine as a teacher-naturalist at out- 
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door education camps in Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. She has traveled in Africa and 
throughout the U.S., and had major back sur- 
gery. Relocated in Portland, Oreg., she is a 
daycare teacher. She plans, she says, to go to 
graduate school “in another year.” Address: 2215 
SE Miller St., Apt. #26, Portland, OR 97202. 
Telephone: (503) 236-8495. W Said Ibrahim and 
Lee Erickson ’86 have graduated from Case West- 
ern Reserve U.’s medical school and begun resi- 
dencies in New England. Said’s residency is in 
internal medicine at Brigham and Women’s Hosp. 
in Boston; Lee’s is in family practice at Memorial 
Hosp. in Providence. W Andy Kass is an attorney 
for the Law Dept. of the City of New York En- 
vironmental Law Div. W On Mar. 22 Elizabeth 
Siess completed her master’s degree in social and 
philosophical foundations of education at U. Min- 
nesota. Nine days later she gave birth to Anna 
Rose Edwards-Siess. Mom, dad—Mike Edwards— 
and baby are doing well, says Elizabeth, and “en- 
joying their new domestic bliss.” W Susan 
Carnahan Vodrey is enjoying her free-lance edit- 
ing work and has become a staff attorney with 
Southeastern Ohio Legal Services. She and her 
husband, William Vodrey, have moved. Address: 
614 N. Broadway, New Philadelphia, OH 44663. 
Vv On Jan. 14 son, Alexander Meyer, was born 
to Matthew and Susan Sutterfield Wilkes. Susan 
is finishing her first year of law school, and Mat- 
thew is finishing his third year of medical school. 
Address: 2518 E. La Cienega Dr., Tucson, AZ 
85716. Telephone: (602)325-4898. 


i9ss Melissa Welch Becher will begin an 
M.L.S. degree at the Graduate Sch. of Library 


on Tito’s List 


for Argument, Agreement, and Amusement 


hould Oberlin offer a three-year 

bachelor’s degree? Can (and 
should, and does) society legislate mo- 
rality? Which is better, distribution re- 
quirements or a core curriculum? What 
restaurants are in Oberlin these days? 
Is it fehs or fezzes? And how about 
Fermat’s last theorem? 

‘These are some of the questions Ober- 
lin alumni are answering for each other 
by electronic mail lately. About 90 
people—mostly Oberlin alumni, plus a 
few friends, faculty, students, and admin- 
istrators—subscribe to the mail list that 
Paul “Tito” Sciortino ’90 initiated in 


June. Each subscriber automatically re- 


ceives all the messages other subscribers 
send to the list address. 


“IT thought it would be a fun experi- 
ment, and it didn’t seem too difficult,” 
‘Tito says by way of explaining why he 
started the OC-ALUM mail list with 
the help of Rob Guttman Jenson. Rob 
is Tito’s friend—and “local helpful sys- 
tem administrator,” Tito says—at 
Georgetown University, where Tito 
writes educational Macintosh software 
for the medical school. 

Alumni who wish to join the OC- 
ALUM mail list may send their first 
and last names, class year, and com- 
plete address to Tito at oc-alum- 
request@magic.dml.georgetown.edu 
with a short message saying they'd 
like to subscribe. Subscriptions are 
free. —LKG 
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and Information Science at U. Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign in September. The school offered her 
a tuition waiver and a stipend; she was selected as_ 
an alternate in a nationwide scholarship competi- 
tion sponsored by the Special Libraries Assoc.; 
and she won an Oberlin Coll. Alumni Graduate 
Fellowship. Melissa and her husband, Michael 


I989 On Jan. 30 Kelley Kreilick married 
Henry Ware Jones IV, an attorney in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., where the couple lives. Participants in 
the wedding ceremony included Nicole Rinko, 
Sarah Weston ’88, and Laura Swartelé ’91 
Gawain DeLeeuw ’91 attended the wedding. 
Kelley, who uses the last name Kreilick-Jones, 


Becher ’86, have changed their permanent ad- 
dress to 4858 Battery Lane, #302, Bethesda, 
MD 20814. Telephone: (202) 707-4850. E- 
mail: mbecher@cap.gwu.edu. W Joseph Karph 
has moved 10 blocks north to 232 Garfield PI., 


Apt. 7, Brooklyn, NY 11215. E-mail: 
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jkarpf@echo.panix.com. 


ELectronic OBiE :-) 


The OAM Becomes the First Electronic Alumni Magazine 


hanks to Steve Hawley ’88, who 
helped develop the computer soft- 
ware we are using, the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine has become the first complete 
alumni maga- 
zine available 
on disk and on 
line. Alum- 
ni who use 
Macintosh or 
Windows- 
based PC com- 
puters can now 
view the Ober- 
lin magazine— 
photographs and all—on their computer 
screens and move simply and easily through 
the publication with find commands and 
other navigating help. For example, clicking 
on a section of the table-of-contents page 
takes the reader to the story described, and 
clicking on a line that says, “Continued on 
page 51” takes the reader to page 51. Alumni 
can even print out the magazine pages. 
Hawley, a software engineer for Adobe 
Systems Inc., moved the OAM into the 
vanguard by requesting the files for our 
winter issue and using them to test his 
company’s computer program called Ac- 
robat when the product was still in devel- 
opment. Later, with Hawley’s help, Mike 
Dieckmann, director of administrative 
computing services in Oberlin’s Comput- 
ing Center, and I were able to do some of 
our own prerelease testing of Acrobat. 
One of the features that makes the elec- 
tronic OAM more than just a thrill for 
aficionados of things high-tech is the Ac- 
robat tool that lets editors post the elec- 
tronic equivalent of yellow sticky notes on 
the magazine’s electronic pages. In these 
notes we can give readers additional infor- 
mation for which the print version of the 
magazine doesn’t have room. Or we can ask 


Hawley 
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By Linda K. Grashoff 


for responses to specific material in ways that 
would seem intrusive in a printed version. 
The electronic OAM is available in several 
ways. Alumni who own Acrobat Reader soft- 
ware may send one or two blank 2MB (high 
density) disks formatted for Macintosh 
computers to me at 153 W. Lorain, Ober- 
lin, OH 44074. Send two disks if you want 
the front cover, one if you don’t. I will return 
the disks with the files for the spring or sum- 
mer issue—specify the issue you want, or send 
four disks. Later we will be able to offer 
PC Windows-formatted files on disk. 
Alumni with Acrobat Readers and mo- 
dems can read the electronic OAM on line. 
This procedure will work with either Ma- 
cintosh or PC Windows formats. (As we 
go to press we’re still working out the kinks 
for the on-line service. When we become 
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fully operational, we’ll notify all alumni 
who have listed their E-mail address in 
the Oberlin College Alumni E-mail Direc- 
tory.) By the end of August the summer 
issue should be available as an Acrobat file. 

In the fall we hope to have the elec- 
tronic OAM available on the Internet, ac- 
cessible by telnet. When the Internet ver- 
sion is ready, we'll notify the alumni who 
have listed themselves in the E-mail Di- 
rectory. And in the fall issue of the OAM 
we will give a progress report on the elec- 
tronic Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll also 


let you know the plans of the Office of 


Communications to make other publi- 


cations—like the Observer faculty-staff 


newspaper and College-events calendars — 
available on line. Paperless-communica- 
tions era, here we come! 
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1989 contiNveD 

works at the U. Rochester Medical Ctr. in a brain- 
research project involving music, memory, and 
cognition. W Scott Pike and Kim-Chi To °90 
were married in Savannah, Ga., Nov. 6, 1992. 
Kim will interrupt her studies in horticulture to 
join Scott in Greece, where he will travel on a 
1993-94 Fulbright fellowship. Scott’s project— 
Archaeological Geology and Geochemistry of 
Pentelic Marble, Mount Pentelikon, Attica, 
Greece—will lead to his dissertation at U. Geor- 
gia. W Joshua Rosenberg and Jean Shapiro each 
received honorable mention in the recent Nat. 
Science Foundation fellowships competition. V 
In June 1992 Betsy Winchell earned a master of 
art therapy degree from Wright St. U. In Janu- 
ary 1993 she received a social-work license from 
the state of Ohio. She has been hired by a private 
hospital in North Carolina as an art therapist 
and social worker. Address: 215 Valencia Dr., 
#806, Jacksonville, NC 28546. Telephone: (919) 
353-4009. W After two years as lecturer of music 
at U. Nevada—Las Vegas, Kristin Wolfe has taken 
a job at U. North Texas as assistant professor of 
bassoon. There her responsibilities, to begin in 
September, will be primarily to teach studio bas- 
soon lessons. The Sierra Wind Quintet, of which 
she is a member, has released a compact disc, 
Another View, produced by Cambria Records. W 
On July 13, 1991, Judy Zavesky and Chris Garton 
90 were married in Fayetteville, N.C. Their last 
names are now Garton-Zavesky. Attending the 
wedding were George Calger, Devon Pyle, and 
Susan Fox ’90. Graduate students at North Caro- 
lina St. U., Judy has begun an M.A. degree in 
political science—working on a model for the 
emerging democracies of eastern Europe and cen- 
tral Asia—and Chris has begun an M.A. degree in 
history—working on a new understanding of the 
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French Revolution. He tutors French, and com- 
mutes on weekends to Hope Mills, where he is a 
church organist. Address: 151A Jones Franklin Rd., 
Raleigh, NC 27606. ‘Telephone: (919) 859-1258. 


1990 Jessie Audette is living in Berkeley, 
Calif., and working for a wind-energy company. 
She’d like to hear from other Oberlin people in- 
volved in alternative-energy projects. ‘Telephone: 
(415) 721-1300. W The Monterey Inst. of Inter- 
national Studies has awarded a half-tuition schol- 
arship to Peter Clements. W Rebecca Detert 
Engstrom has completed a master’s of music de- 
gree at Rutgers U. Her husband, Steve, is a stu- 


developing a laser-printer font of Middle King- 
dom Egyptian hieroglyphs, which he hopes to 
market by Christmas. He says he is trying to pay 
off his educational loans, and plans to apply to 
J.D./M.B.A programs for fall 1994. W In 1992 
Victoria Young received an M.S.W. degree from 
New York U. Sch. of Social Work. She lives in 


San Francisco, where she is a medical social worker. 


i99 f Dan Bostwick is a software engineer 
at the Massachusetts Inst. of Technology’s Lin- 
coln Laboratory. W Darryl Short is in his second 
internship at the Land Inst., an ecological re- 
search farm near Salina, Kans. Interested in top- 


) 
90 A member of the class says she is living “a sometimes 


idyllic existence” in Fiji. 


dent at Princeton Theological Sem., and the 
couple will spend the next year in Jerusalem. They 
can be reached through Rebecca’s parents, whose 
address is 2736 Eshcol Ave., Zion, IL 60099. W 
After more than two years as a health educator 
and program coordinator of HIV services in Chi- 
cago Dan Fingerhut will enroll this fall at U. 
Michigan’s Sch. of Public Health, where he will 
pursue a master’s of health-services management 
and policy degree with a concentration in health 
economics. W Ronald Kelts, a second-year gradu- 
ate student at Columbia U., is the winner of Play- 
boy magazine’s 1993 college fiction contest. He 
receives $3000 for “Equilibrium,” a contempo- 
rary story that explores the trappings of power, 
love, and dependency. The story will appear in 
Playboy’s October edition. W In her second year 
as a Peace Corps freshwater aquaculturist Melissa 
Mueller is living, she says, “a sometimes idyllic 
existence” in a small rural village in Fiji. In Feb- 
ruary Carol and Liz O’Donoghue and Pamela 
‘Tenner, all 89, visited her. She plans, when she 
finishes her service in December, to travel and 
arrive home in time to spectate at the soccer 
world-cup matches. Address: U.S. Peace Corps, 
P.O. Box 1094, Suva, Fiji, SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Telephone: (679) 311-344. W Paul “Tito” 
Sciortino, who writes educational Macintosh soft- 
ware for Georgetown U. Medical Sch. for a liv- 
ing, has initiated an electronic mail list for 
Oberlinians (see page 40). In his spare time he is 
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soil erosion, pesticide pollution, and misuse of 
herbicides, his new area of study is planning the 
reinvigoration of a small rural community to draw 
people back and facilitate their becoming largely 
self-sufficient. Darryl spoke in March at a Sierra 
Club group near his hometown of Alton, Il., and 
was featured in the local Telegraph newspaper. 


1992 “What we are is a lot of laid-back 
people who work like dogs,” Dave Anderson re- 
cently told a reporter for the Harrisburg Patriot- 
News. Dave, who runs the White House satellite 
television operation, was speaking as one of the young 
staff members said to be revolutionalizing White 
House culture. The Detroit News recently ran a story 
that featured Dave as one of the 62 White House 
staff members younger than 24. The paper printed 
a photograph of the president with one arm around 
Dave and the other around his mother, Marian 
Block Anderson *54, who had gone to Washing- 
ton to visit her son. A cultural connection binds 
President Clinton to his staff, Dave says. “Our 
music tastes are driven by rock ’n’ roll, and it is easy 
to communicate.” W Samona Kellogg won honor- 
able mention in the recent competition for Nat. Sci- 
ence Foundation graduate-school fellowships. 


j 99 3 Christina Caruso, Gina Gerardi, and 
Susan Sierra have won three-year fellowships for 
graduate study from the Nat. Science Foundation 
(NSF). The awards pay $14,000 annually to the stu- 
dent and $7500 annually to the university to cover 
tuition. Christina will study tropical avian commu- 
nity ecology—birds in their habitat—in the Dept. of 
Ecology, Ethology, and Evolution at U. Illinois. Gina 
will study attention in infants at U. Oregon’s Dept. 
of Neuropsychology. Susan will do graduate study 
in algebra—generalizations about addition, subtrac- 
tion, and other operations—probably at U. Michi- 
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gan. Three other members of the class received 
honorable mention in the NSF-fellowship competi- 
tion: Daniel Appella, Adam Johnson, and lan 
Robertson. W Medoka Chase and Athena Moore have 
been elected president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the class. As alumni officers they will serve 
until their first reunion in May 1999. W Sonia Kroth 
and Naeem Mohaiemen have won Watson fellow- 
ships, which provide $15,000 for independent travel 
and study outside the U.S. Sonia will investigate 


maintenance of crop biodiversity through cultural 
and religious practices—as well as direct methods 
such as seed banks—by studying corn in Mexico 
and the potato in Peru, Guatemala, or Bolivia. She 
will consult with anthropologists, biologists, and re- 
searchers doing related research and visit seed banks 
and demonstration farms. Naeem, 1993 class presi- 
dent during this past academic year, will spend next 
year in Bangladesh, Pakistan, and India conduct- 
ing interviews with relatives and friends of those 


who died “in pogroms targeting leading [Bengali] 
intellectuals,” he says. A Bengali citizen of 
Bangladesh, Naeem hopes to publish the inter- 
views in Bengali and English as an oral history. 
Vv Blair McMillen has received $2500 as first- 
place winner in the recent Nat. Young Artists 
competition sponsored by the Midland (Tex.) 
Symphony Orch. The prize includes a perfor- 
mance with the Midland Orch. in its subscrip- 
tion series in the fall. 


Issued 


Ould Fields, New Corne: 

The Personal Memoirs of a 

Twentieth Century Lawyer 

By Erwin N. Griswo_p ’25, HON’82 

West Publishing Company 

The man who has known every Supreme Court 
judge since Oliver Wendell Holmes, honorary 
trustee Erwin Griswold, reminisces about them 
and other well-known persons in the law and 


OULD FIELDS, 
NEW CORNE 


The Personal Memoirs of a Twentieth Century Lawyer 


ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 


government in his memoirs. Griswold was dean 
of the Harvard Law School from 1946 to 1967 
and solicitor general of the United States from 
1967 to 1973. 

A lawyer still practicing with Jones, Day, Reavis 
& Pogue, he has argued more cases before the 
Supreme Court than anyone in history. But for 
all his high-powered activities and connections, 
he devotes a perhaps surprising amount of space 
in the book to his ancestral history, boyhood in 
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the Cleveland area, days at Camp Pemigewassett, 
and student life at Oberlin and Harvard. Appro- 
priately, then, he dedicates his memoirs “to my 
family, who have given me warmth and motiva- 
tion, and to the legal profession which, with all 
its faults, stands up well against other varieties of 
mankind.” 

Some reviewers have remarked on the book’s 
lack of revealed personal insight and introspec- 
tion, but a writerfor the June 1992 issue of Trial 
magazine concluded, “[{Griswold’s] is the voice of 
a mild, Victorian morality. I do not know how 
conscious Griswold is of . . . presenting himself 
as a case study of the best of an earlier age, but 
whatever his purposes in writing this book, he 
has done us a great service by presenting himself 
so openly. It is an act of courage that reminds us 
how much we of a later era have lost or forgotten.” 


What Saves Us 
By Bruce WEIGL 74 
TriQuarterly Books 
REVIEWED BY David KEPLINGER 

Whereas Bruce Weigl’s past works are rooted in 
the physical nature of war, of battle with all its 
pain, of ambiguous feelings towards the enemy 
and those we love, and the close, almost sexual, 
bond between the boys of the war, his newest 
collection of poetry moves readers toward the 
spiritual nature of loss. Through his straightfor- 
ward use of language and honest sentiment, Weigl 
assures his readers that physical pleasures fall short 
of grace in the face of death. These poems and 
others recall the need to make desire last beyond 
the transience of the body. 

Weigl asserts that even in failure there is grace; 
even the ugliest moments can be divine. In “The 
Confusion of Planes We Must Wander in Sleep” 
he writes, “What we pass on is not always a gift,/ 
not always grace or strength or music... .” And 
in failures he understands “even the weaknesses 
are a kind of beauty/ for the way they bind us 
into what love, finally, must be.” 

The link between grace and damnation lies in 
the ability to discern right from wrong. Every 
poem of What Saves Us confronts a world in which 
the lines between light and darkness have slowly 
faded, and where only language can jar it back 


into perspective. In “The Impossible,” a poem 


about a boy forced to give fellatio to a pedophile, 
he asserts, “Say it clearly, and you make it beau- 
tiful, no matter what,” an ars poetica that claims 
poetry as a catharsis and an attempt to make our 
sins beautiful simply by bringing them to the sur- 
face. This theme is evident in “For the Lumi- 
nous Woman in the Trees,” a postmodern love 
poem in which the border between what will save 
us and what destroys us has become unclear: 

She wanted to eat the stars, she said 

but settled for me; 

so hard for the newly dead 

to make friends... 

Evil, even in our kiss, evil kiss, evil slaughter of 
lips. Into rage we squandered our desire. 

The lovers squander their only chance to rise 
above the mortal world, “to eat the stars,” and 
instead lash out at each other in rage and from 
emptiness. 

In “The Forms of Eleventh Avenue” the 
struggle to break free from the physical world is 
brought to a climax. The speaker squats on a 
seventh-floor window ledge watching the home- 
less in their cardboard houses. He is torn be- 
tween them and the spirits calling him: “Come 
to us with your face/ and your wings/ they whis- 
pered ....” He says finally that the physical 
things, the “human things/ could not save [him].” 
What saves him is beauty and brutality, the Latin 
prayers he remembers, his father’s belt flashing, 
the “fists from out of nowhere” and “the aban- 
donment of love.” 

As in James Wright’s poem, “Saint Judas,” the 
speaker has intended to kill himself, but is saved 
by his own and other people’s suffering. Grace 
appears only when there is no hope. In these 
poems we may find beauty in a fallen world, and 
in Weigl’s eloquent and forceful diction we may 
find grace in our old mistakes, in our bitter in- 
dulgences of each other, and in ourselves. 

Bruce Weigl is associate professor of English 
at Pennsylvania State University. He is the au- 
thor of several books of poetry, including The 
Monkey Wars and Song of Napalm, and the re- 
cently published criticism, The Phenomenology of 
Spirit and Self: On the Poetry of Charles Simic. David 
Keplinger is a graduate student and lecturer in 
the Pennsylvania State University English De- 


partment. 
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Losses 


in the 


Oberlin 
Family 
a 


FACULTY Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Apr. 
26, 1993, in Williamstown, Mass., at age 93. 
He was professor emeritus of classics. His 


Memorial Minute will be published in a fu- 


ture issue of the alumni magazine. 


STAFF Lloyd “Dick” Ashby, June 23, 1993, 
in Ashland, Ohio. He was 64. He retired 
from the College in 1991 after 20 years with 
the department of buildings and grounds. 
His first wife preceded him in death. He is 
survived by his wife, Lois. 


Donald Neel, June 2, 1993, in Oberlin fol- 
lowing a sudden illness at age 43. He was a 
food-service maintenance person in Das- 
comb Dining Hall and had worked for the 
College since 1967. Survivors include his 
mother, sister, and twin brother. 


Louise Ault Turner, June 17, 1993, 
in Cleveland at age 76. A graduate of Bowling 
Green St. U., she taught business classes in 
Findlay area schools before her marriage to 
Ralph Turner, emeritus professor of psychol- 
ogy. From 1951 to 1953 she was secretary 
to Oberlin’s dean of women. In 1964 she was 
the first women elected to the Oberlin City 
Council. Her husband and a brother survive. 


Robert Carroll Young, June 27, 1993, in 
Oberlin at age 84. He retired in 1972 after 
32 years as a dormitory cook. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Lenolia; two children; four 
stepchildren, a brother; two sisters; 23 grand- 
children; and 22 great-grandchildren. 


19| | Gertrude Hocking Richards, Apr. 
22, 1993, in Estes Park, Colo. She was 106 
years old. A graduate of Oberlin’s Kinder- 
garten Training Sch., she taught kindergar- 
ten in Wisconsin and Indiana. With her hus- 
band, Oliver Mark Richards ’10, she trav- 
eled widely in the United States, Europe, 
South America, and South Africa. The 
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couple lived in Ohio until retiring to Florida 
in 1957. In 1978 Mrs. Richards moved to 
Colorado. A lifelong Methodist, over the 
years she served many church, school, and 
community organizations. Surviving are 
three sons, Walter ’37, Richard ’38, and 
Nelson ’40; two daughters, Barbara G. Fishel 
41 and J. Ruth Cole ’45; 22 grandchildren, 
including Nelson ’61, W. Bruce ’61 (Ober- 
lin Coll. professor of physics), Christopher 
67, and R. Peter ’65; and 44 great-grandchil- 
dren, including Jennifer ’87. 


1917 Amos Niven Wilder ’52hon., May 
1, 1993, at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
of cancer. He was 97. The Hollis Professor 
of Divinity Emeritus at Harvard Divinity 
Sch., he earned his doctoral degree from Yale 
U., where he also earned the B.A. degree, 
having transferred after two years at Ober- 
lin. He held honorary degrees from Ober- 
lin, Hamilton, and Fairfield colleges, Yale, 
U. Basel, and U. Chicago. Before the U.S. 
became engaged in World War I, he was a 
volunteer ambulance driver with the Ameri- 
can Field Service in France and the Balkans, 
receiving the Croix de Guerre for the latter 
assignment. He later joined the American 
Expeditionary Forces and fought as a cor- 
poral until the armistice. He was a noted 
amateur tennis player, and his “Coke and 
Bill Andrus: Tennis ‘Twins Remembered by 
Wilder Brothers” was published in the sports 
section of the Fall 1988 OAM. His scholar- 
ship and teaching focused on early Christian 
views of time and ethics, and under the aus- 
pices of the World Council of Churches he 
participated in programs and consultations 
on hermeneutics, social ethics, and Jewish- 
Christian relations. His special interest in 
the New Testament developed in part from 
his contact with Albert Schweitzer, whom 
he served briefly as secretary. In 1951 he 
received the Bross Decennial Award for his 
volume Modern Poetry and the Christian Tra- 
dition. His most recent book, “Armageddon 
Revisited: A World War I Journal,” finished 
shortly before his death, will be published 
by Yale U. Press. His brother Thornton ’19 
(about whom he wrote Thornton Wilder and 
His Public) preceded him in death. Survivors 
include his wife, Catherine; a daughter; a 
son; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


| 9) | Elizabeth “Pooch” Poucher Carlson, 
Apr. 12, 1993, in Phoenix. Born October 16, 
1898, she graduated with a sociology major. 
She taught high school in 1922-23 in Archbold, 
Ohio. Marrying a clergyman, she was his assis- 
tant. Her husband, Alexander ’21, predeceased 
her. Her daughter, M. Dosia ’52, survives. 


Omra R. Hoeh, June 8, 1993, in Oberlin 
after a long illness. She was 92 and had lived 
in Oberlin since 1916. A former conserva- 
tory student, she was the conservatory 
librarian from 1950 to 1960. Between 1960 
and 1973 she was a receptionist at Oberlin’s 
Allen Memorial Hosp.. She was a past ma- 
tron of the local Order of the Eastern Star, 
of which she was a member for 74 years. 


Gladys Foltz Hutson, May 1, 1992, in In- 
dianapolis, where she was visiting one of her 
five daughters. She had been living with an- 
other of her daughters in Illinois, where she 
had lived, in Hinsdale, most of her adult life. 
Born October 6, 1898, she studied Latin at 
Oberlin. She was a private piano teacher and 
organist. Besides her daughters, she is sur- 
vived by 12 grandchildren, 14 great-grand- 
children, and two great-great-grandchildren. 


1923 Ruth Savage Mefort, May 12, 1993, 
in Traverse City, Mich., at age 90. She was 
retired from teaching at Beal City HLS. in 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. Having earned her 
A.B. degree in physical education at Ober- 
lin, where she was Phi Beta Kappa, she re- 
ceived an M.A. degree in education from 
New York U. Survivors include a daughter. 


1924 Josephine Reed Guy, Dec. 9, 1992, 
in Lima, Ohio, at age 90. Her A.B. degree was 
in physical education. She was a homemaker. 


Katherine Betts Holmes, Feb. 6, 1993, in 
Johnstown, Pa. Born Jan. 24, 1900, she 
earned an A.B. degree in music. She was a 
retired librarian in the Erie (Pa.) Public Li- 
brary. Her husband, Harold ’22, died in 
1988. Survivors include two children, includ- 
ing Barbara Swanson ’51, four grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Katharine “Trink” Burgner Huntley, June 
19, 1993, in Ann Arbor following a long 
illness. She would have turned 90 in less 
than two weeks. A homemaker, she earned 
an A.B. degree in general and English lit- 
erature. She is survived by her husband, 
Frank ’24; three children, including Janet 
Linde ’50; and a sister. 


Jean Timberman Carter Mallory, May 2, 
1993, in Orinda, Calif. Born June 28, 1902, 
she earned A.B. and A.M. degrees in French 
at Oberlin, where she taught the language 
for three years. Having also studied at Ohio 
St. U. and the Sorbonne, she became 
certified to teach French, which she also 
did later at Santa Monica Jr. Coll. Survivors 
include two sons, four stepchildren, two 
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1924 CONTINUED 
granddaughters, a sister, and a nephew, 


Wilbur A. Smith ’52. 


1925 James Theophilus Prucha, Mar. 
22, 1993, in Miami. He was born May 4, 
1902. A graduate in political science and 
prelaw studies, he retired from the Panagra 
airline company as an accountant. His wife, 
the former Arabell Hellyer ’24, died in 
1978. A son survives. 


Mildred Guy Rigdon, May 14, 1993, in 
Pittsburgh after a six-year illness. Born Dec. 
17, 1903, she earned an S.Mus.B. degree in 
music education and general studies. She was 
a homemaker. Survivors include a daughter. 


1926 John Latshaw, Feb. 28, 1993, in 
Gloversville, N.Y., at age 94. A retired head 
of the English Dept. at Gloversville H.S., 
he majored in general and English literature 
at Oberlin and earned an M.A. degree in 
English from Columbia U. 


Margaret Wilson Life, May 14, 1993, in 
Lake Orion, Mich., following a lengthy ill- 
ness. She was 85. A graduate of the Kinder- 
garten Training Sch., she was retired from 
teaching in the Lorain (Ohio) Public Schs. 
She started the first kindergarten in Lorain in 
the 1940s, and had taught nursery school and 
adult literacy during retirement. She was a pub- 
lished poet. Survivors include a daughter, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


1928 Wallace Spencer Baldinger, Jan. 4, 
1993, in Eugene, Oreg. Born Apr. 19, 1902, 
he was a self-employed art appraiser. A Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate, he earned both A.B. 
and A.M. degrees at Oberlin (in art his- 
tory and studio art). He received a Ph.D. 
degree in art history from U. Chicago. His 


wife, Ellen, survives. 


Florence Brady Boyd, Jan. 29, 1993, in 
Houston at age 87. She was a retired his- 
tory teacher in the Houston school sys- 
tem. She earned A.B. and A.M. degrees in 
history at Oberlin. 


Dale Christian Theiss, Mar. 14, 1993, in 
Akron. Born April 23, 1905, he was a retired 
cost accountant for B.F. Goodrich Co. His 
A.B. degree was in political science and 
prelaw studies. His wife, Mary, survives. 


Mildred Elliott Trowbridge, Dec. 5, 1993, in 
Sandy, Utah, at age 86. Having studied in the 
college and conservatory, she retired as a secre- 
tary to a gynecologist. Survivors include a son. 
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1929 Fletcher Evans Campbell, Feb. 13, 
1993, in Hockessin, Del., of pneumonia. He 
was 85. He had retired as a technical-ser- 
vices manager for E.I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., having earned a B.S. degree in chemi- 
cal engineering at lowa St. U. A member of 
the JFO Society, his professional associations 
included the American Chemical Society. He 
was a court observer for the Delaware Crime 
Commission and a Republican Party elec- 
tion-district committeeman. His mother was 
Nellie Bowen Campbell, Class of 1898, and 
his aunts were Mabel Bowen, Class of 1899, 
and Claire Campbell ’00. He is survived by 
his wife, Frances, and a son, Fletcher, Jr. 63. 


Carleton Willis Collin, Apr. 20, 1993, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., at age 85. Having earned 
his A.B. degree in prejournalism studies, he 
retired as the farm-service director of Fetzer 
Broadcasting Co. His daughter survives. 


Helen Meredith Mustard, Dec. 5, 1992, 
in Litchfield, Conn. She was 86. A music 
major in the college, she was a summa cum 
laude graduate and a Phi Beta Kappa stu- 
dent. She earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in 
German at Columbia U., where she was pro- 
fessor of German. 


1930 Norman Clark Adams, Apr. 30, 
1993, in Rutland, Vt., at age 85. He was art 
director at the Nat. Survey Co. for 27 years. 
Later a free-lance cartographer, he designed 
maps for school-book publishers. Survivors 
include his wife, Margaret, and three children. 


Mary Schubert Avery, June 7, 1993, in 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., at age 84. A math- 
ematics major, she taught in several Ohio 
public schools in the 1930s. From 1943 to 
1945 she did aeronautical research at the 
Lewis Flight Laboratory in Cleveland. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Karl; a son; seven 


grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Ida May Madden, Apr. 25, 1993, in Warren, 
Ohio, at age 85. An Oberlin history major, 
she had taught 39 years in Niles City (Ohio) 
Schs., where she had started special-education 
classes and was the first special-education 
teacher. She retired in 1970. She volunteered 
in the American Red Cross, a children’s re- 
habilitation center, and the Niles Historical 
Society. Survivors include a sister, Mary Ruth 
Bohne ’30, and a niece, Barbara Sanning 63. 


John Albin Neubauer, June 24, 1993, in 
Westlake, Ohio, at age 86. Retired from 
teaching 20 years at John Marshall H.S.— 
his alma mater—where he had also been an 


assistant football coach, head track coach, 
and guidance counselor, he had also been an 
assistant principal, then principal, at the night 
school of West Technical H.S. He had been 
a Mason since 1942. His Oberlin A.B. de- 
gree was in physical education, and he earned 
an M.A. degree in physical education from 
New York U. He is survived by his wife, 
Naomi 731; two daughters; four grandchil- 
dren; and one great-grandchild. 


Charlotte “Sha Sha” Horton Russell, Mar. 
13, 1993, in Ft. Myers, Fla. She was 84. In 
the 1970s she directed a successful and 
award-winning Nature Conservancy project 
on Estero Island, Fla. In 1986 she received 
the Exemplary Citizen Award from the Fort 
Myers Beach Beach Bulletin newspaper. Her 
A.B. degree was in general and English lit- 
erature. Her husband, Charles, survives. 


193] Arthur Lawrence Cotton, May 9, 
1993, in Oberlin. Born Nov. 5, 1908, he 
earned A.B. and A.M. degrees at Oberlin in 
general and English literature. He was emeri- 
tus controller for the College, having re- 
tired in 1975. He joined the Oberlin staff in 
1957 after 23 years with the Beech Nut Pack- 
ing Co. He was a former class president. 
Surviving are two sons, seven grandchildren, 
and a great-grandchild. 


Lyle Eggleston Craine, Apr. 17, 1993, in 
Ann Arbor at age 84 of pneumonia. He was 
professor emeritus of resource planning and 
conservation at the Sch. of Natural Resources 
of U. Michigan, which he joined as a lec- 
turer in 1954. His specialty was natural-re- 
sources policy with an emphasis on water 
policy. A geology major at Oberlin, he earned 
an M.Phil. degree in geography at U. Wis- 
consin, an M.S. degree in public administra- 
tion at Syracuse U., and a Ph.D. degree in 
natural-resource conservation at U. Michi- 
gan. For 13 years beginning in 1939 he 
worked for the Federal government in Wash- 
ington in the Bureau of the Budget, the War 
Production Bd., and the Dept. of the Inte- 
rior. A JFO Society member, he was a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Bd. and the Invite Assoc. 
in 1972. He helped begin the Huron River 
(Michigan) Watershed Council, writing the 
initial bylaws, which became a model for 
those of watershed councils throughout the 
U.S. His brother, Henry ’25, predeceased 
him. Survivors include his wife, Asho; three 
children, including Timothy ’65 and Stephen 
’68; and four grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Hanson Jackson, Apr. 29, 1993, 
in Painesville, Ohio. Born Aug. 31, 1909, 
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she had retired as a director of religious edu- 
cation, having served many churches in Ohio, 
Minnesota, and Illinois. Her A.B. degree was 
in religion, and she earned a master of reli- 
gious education degree at Andover Newton 
Theological Sem. 


1932 Gertrude Simkins Bryan, Oct. 8, 
1992, in Little Rock, about a week before 
her 82nd birthday. A piano major with a 
Mus.B. degree, she had been a piano teacher 
in the U.S. and—between 1948 and 1950— 
in San Jose, Costa Rica. From 1954 to 1965 
she was a choral accompanist in Buenos 
Aires. She is survived by her husband, 
George; five children, including Barbara 
Rojas ’58 and Margaret Viers ’60; and a sis- 
ter, Olivia Putnam 732. 


Arthur Memmott, June 29, 1992, in Little 
Valley, N.Y., at age 84 after a long illness. 
Having earned the A.B. and A.M. degrees in 
general and English literature at Oberlin, he 
was a supervising principal of Little Valley 
(N.Y.) Central Sch. for 29 years. Surviving 
are his wife, Sara; six children; and several 


grandchildren, including Sara ’90. 


1933 William Benton Chamberlain, May 
21, 1993, in Houston of heart failure. He 
was 81. An Oberlin philosophy major, he 
earned a Ph.D. degree in philosophy at U. 
Geneva following his expulsion from Union 
Theological Sem. for protesting against the 
segregation of churches in the North and 
against lynchings in the South. In the 1940s 
he was editor and publisher of the Lamada 
Park (Calif.) Herald; a pioneer political broad- 
caster on radio; and executive assistant to 
Arizona governor Sidney P. Osborne. A 
former president of the Las Vegas Chamber 
of Commerce, in the 1960s he was professor 
of philosophy at U. Houston and a partner 
in the Kaplan-Chamberlain Advertising 
Agency, which handled the political campaigns 
of Lyndon Johnson and John Connolly. 
Later he was president of the Chamberlain- 
Frandolig public-relations agency. In recent 
years he wrote syndicated newspaper col- 
umns intermittently, as he had earlier. He is 
survived by his wife, Rita, and three children. 


Arthur Steadman Roe, April 27, 1993, in 
Tucson of lung cancer at age 80. He was 
the former director of the international pro- 
gram for the Nat. Science Foundation 
(NSF), where he helped direct cooperative 
scientific research between the United States 
and Japan and the United States and India, 
and worked with programs involving other 
countries as well. A chemistry and biology 
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major at Oberlin, he received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Northwestern U. in organic chem- 
istry. Before joining the NSF he was Kenan 
Professor of Chemistry at U. North Caro- 
lina, where he taught organic chemistry 18 
years, chaired the Div. of Natural Sciences 
and the Chemistry Dept. for a time, and 
directed the Radioisotope Laboratory for 
about 10 years. Some of his projects, which 
dealt chiefly with the preparation and prop- 
erties of heterocyclic fluorine compounds and 
with the isotope effect of compounds con- 
taining radioactive carbon, were sponsored 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
U.S. Navy; he consulted for the Oak Ridge 
Nat. Laboratory. A former chair of the 
North Carolina section of the American 
Chemical Society and the North Carolina 
chapter of Sigma Xi, he was a member of 
the Council of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. He helped plan North Carolina’s Re- 
search Triangle Park. In his retirement he 
became associate curator of the U. Arizona 
Mineral Museum and developed a 
micromineral program for the Tucson Gem 
and Mineral Society. He was a member of 
the JFO Society. He is survived by his wife, 
Barbara; three sons, Bill 64, Nick 69, and 
Neill ’72; and three grandchildren. 


| 934 Marjorie Van Horn Blossom, June 
19, 1993, in Cleveland of respiratory failure 
at age 81. Her A.B. degree was in general 
and English literature. She was a reporter 
and, later, society editor for the Fremont, 
Ohio, Daily News. From 1942 to 1947 she 
was an award-winning reporter and feature 
writer for the Cleveland News. She later wrote 
free lance, primarily book reviews for the 
Cleveland-area Sun Newspapers. Besides her 
husband, Stephen, she is survived by three 
children and four grandchildren. 


Carolyn Baierle-Price Sams, Oct. 4, 1992, 
in Boalsburg, Pa. Born Sept. 4, 1915, she 
earned an A.B. degree in general and En- 
glish literature. An editor, in the ’60s and 
’70s she edited the Journal of General Educa- 
tion, published by Penn. St. U. Press. Her 
husband, Henry 733, predeceased her. Sur- 
vivors include two sisters, Roberta 
Westbrook ’32 and Shirley Wheeler ’36, and 
four children, including Jonathan ’63 and 
Kathie Moulton ’65. 


George Norman Sliver, May 5, 1993, in 
Montclair, N.J. Born Aug. 10, 1912, he was 
a retired treasurer of the Morris County Sav- 
ings Bank. He earned Oberlin’s A.B. degree 
in economics and graduated from the 


Rutgers U. Graduate Sch. of Banking. He 


worked on the 1960 Science-Conservatory 
Building Fund Campaign. 


1935 Donald Corbin Allen, May 1, 1993, 
in Arlington, Va., three weeks before turn- 
ing 80. Having earned his A.B. degree at 
Oberlin in political science and prelaw stud- 
ies, he received a B.S. degree in library science 
from Western Reserve U. (now Case West- 
ern Reserve U.) and began working for the 
Library of Congress in Washington, where 
he was employed 35 years. He retired as 
head librarian of the reference section of the 
U.S. Dept. of HUD Library. In World War 
II he served in the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
attaining the rank of captain. His wife, the 
former Caroline Strong ’37, predeceased him. 
Survivors include two daughters, four grand- 
children, and a sister, Corinna Bourne 730. 


Vincent McClure Arnold, Apr. 19, 1993, 
in Cleveland at age 79. A former editor of 
the Oberlin Review, he earned his A.B. de- 
gree at Oberlin in political science and prelaw 
studies and earned an LL.B. degree from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). He was in the U.S. Army in 
World War II. An attorney, he also served, 
sequentially, as the mayor of Oakland Vil- 
lage, a judge for the city of Bedford, and the 
law director of the village of Walton Hills, 
all in Ohio. A past president of the Musart 
Society of the Cleveland Museum of Art, he 
was also a trustee of the Cleveland Music Sch. 
Settlement. He worked in the 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Building Fund Campaign. His 
wife, the former Helen Kline °33, prede- 
ceased him. Survivors include two children. 


1936 LeRoy Philip Graf, May 25, 1993, 
in Knoxville at age 78. U. Tennessee pro- 
fessor emeritus of history and senior editor 
on the Andrew Johnson Paper Project, he 
was named Distinguished Service Professor 
in 1972, and awarded a Chancellor’s Cita- 
tion for Outstanding Service to the univer- 
sity in 1977. He was a senator in the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society for 18 years and a trustee 
of the Webb Sch. He helped organize the 
faculty senate at U. Tennessee, and in the 
1950s and 1960s he helped desegregate 
Knoxville’s restaurants. In an editorial run 
two days after his death the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel said, “Few [have] been so important 
to the moral and intellectual life of this com- 
munity.” An Oberlin history major, he 
earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Harvard U. He was a member of the JFO 
Society. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Ruth Peal ’37; three children, in- 
cluding Christina ’74; and two grandchildren. 
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1938 Walter Dickerson Hogue, Apr. 27, 
1993, in Pleasant Hill, Calif, at age 78. A 
retired president and general manager of the 
Swiss subsidiary of Procter & Gamble, he 
was, following his retirement, senior lecturer 
in the International Business Dept. of Indi- 
ana U. His A.B. degree was in English. His 
first wife, the former Ruth Groff ’37, died 
in 1971, and his brother, Arthur ’28 prede- 


ceased him. His wife, Helen, survives. 


1939 Jane Carpenter Kuehner, May 24, 
1993, in Austin, Tex. Born Apr. 4, 1917, she 
was a retired high-school librarian. She 
earned an A.B. degree in history at Oberlin 
and took classes in education at U. Texas. 
Her husband, Walter, survives. 


James Jerome Pinney, Feb. 18, 1993, on 
Orcas Island, Wash., two weeks before his 
79th birthday. His primary interests had been 
in the deeper aspects of human relations and 
in work for peace. He taught in various set- 
tings, including Macalester Coll.; Melbourne, 
Fla., public schools; the Bridge Mountain 
Foundation; and the Pendle Hill commu- 
nity. For three years he shared ownership 
and operation with his parents and a brother 
of a resort hotel on Orcas Island. Founder 
of what later became the Twin Cities Friends 
meeting, he also helped found Florida’s 
Melbourne U. He attended the Graduate 
Sch. of Theology from 1936 through 1938, 
having earlier earned an A.B. degree from 
Macalester Coll. and attended the U. Min- 
nesota Coll. of Agriculture and, briefly, 
McCormick Theological Sem. Two broth- 


ers survive. 


1940 Robert McEwen Comfort, May 25, 
1993, in Newville, Pa. Born Sept. 24, 1918, 
he retired as associate professor of market- 
ing and management at Shippensburg U., 
whose Business Intern Program he founded. 
After earning his Oberlin A.B. degree in eco- 
nomics, he received an M.B.A. degree in 
personnel from Harvard U. He formerly 
headed his own firm, Comfort Inc. He was 
a former chair of the Harrisburg (Pa.) chap- 
ter of the Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives and held several offices at the Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church. An alumni re- 
cruiter, he was a member of the Charles 
Martin Hall Society. His wife, Frances, sur- 
vives, as do two sons and six grandchildren. 


1943 David Herbert Eaton, Apr. 24, 
1993, in Topsham, Maine. He was born 
Aug. 9, 1917. The retired chairman of Eaton 
Office Supply Co., he earned an A.B. de- 


gree in sociology. He was a member of 
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the JFO Society. Survivors include his 


wife, Jean, and six children. 


1945 Jean Maust Ruch, June 20, 1993, 
in Berkeley Heights, N.J., at age 68 after a 
long illness. She earned an Ed.Mus.B. de- 
gree and taught music in the Bound Brook 
and Livingston, N.J., school systems before 
joining Drew U., from which she retired as 
director of support systems. For 25 years 
she was an admissions representative for 
Oberlin. She also volunteered for many other 
organizations, including the Presbyterian 
Church and the United Way. Her husband, 


William, and a son survive. 


1946 Julia Mowrer Byrd, May 24, 1993, 
in Washington, D.C., of ovarian cancer. She 
was 69. For four years after graduating with 
an A.B. degree in general and English lit- 
erature, she was the women’s feature editor 
for the Lancaster, Pa., Sunday News. She was 
also a free-lance writer, published in the 
Reader’s Digest and other periodicals. She 
accompanied her husband on Foreign Ser- 
vice assignments to Germany, Afghanistan, 
Hungary, Indonesia, and Britain. In 1983 
she received an M.A. degree in community 
counseling from George Washington U. 
She was a former board member of the 
Washington, D.C., YWCA. Surviving are 
her husband, Pratt ’46, and four children, 
including William ’73. 


Helga Knudsen Morse, June 5, 1993, in 
Rockport, Maine, at age 69. She managed 
her husband’s surgical-practice office and 
volunteered in several medical organizations. 
She managed the volunteer office of Schoo- 
ner Bowdoin Inter Island Expeditions during 
the time funds were obtained from the Nat. 
Trust for Historic Preservation and others 
to restore the historic schooner—on which 
she and her husband sailed in the 1940s— 
that is now Maine’s official sailing vessel. 
She recently established a family business in 
needlepoint and counted-cross-stitch design. 
Survivors include her husband, Edward; a 
son; a sister; and two brothers. 


Ramona K. Yergler Stone, June 5, 1993, 
in Weston, Okla., at age 68. She studied 
piano in Oberlin’s conservatory for two years, 
and graduated from U. Oklahoma. Two sons, 
a sister, and two grandchildren survive. 


Ruth Evelyn Wynn, Dec. 25, 1992, in Tuc- 
son. She was 68. A retired assistant professor of 
physical education at U. Arizona, she had 
earned both A.B. and A.M. degrees in physical 


education at Oberlin. Survivors include a sister. 


1947 Mary Davenport Kloeber, June 6, 
1993, in Orange, Pa., of cancer. Born Nov. 
12, 1925, her A.B. degree was in health and 
physical education. She taught in Berwick, 
Pa., for five years, and volunteered in sev- 
eral organizations, including those of the 
Methodist Church and heath-care organiza- 
tions. Survivors include her husband, Jack; 
six children; five grandchildren; two broth- 
ers, including Harry Davenport ’52; and 
three sisters, including Betsy Addison ’49 and 
Marion Czar ’51. 


1952 Robert John Snyder, Jan. 26, 1993, 
in Tucson at age 63 following surgery for a 
split aorta. After receiving his Oberlin A.B. 
degree in economics, he earned a J.D. de- 
gree at U. Michigan. An attorney in private 
practice, he was a former city attorney for 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. He was a U.S. Army vet- 
eran of the Korean War and a 25-year mem- 
ber of the Sierra Vista Kiwanis Club. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Jo Ellen ’52; five chil- 
dren; and six grandchildren. 


1959 Anne Mooney, Jan. 21, 1993, in Bal- 
timore at age 54. Following receipt of her 
A.B. degree in sociology and anthropology 
at Oberlin, she earned a Ph.D. degree in 
sociology at U. Michigan. She did 
postdoctoral research at the Johns 
Hopkins U. Sch. of Public Health. She 
was associate professor of sociology and 
an associate dean at U. Delaware, where 
she taught in the university’s Coll. of Ur- 
ban Affairs, which she helped found, as well 
as in the women’s-studies program. Her 
research interest was in epidemiology, a 
topic on which she frequently provided tes- 
timony for state boards and panels. Surviv- 
ing are her parents, a sister, and two broth- 
ers, including Edward ’62. 


Paul Dearness Tamblyn, Apr. 17, 1993, in 
Durham, N.C. He was 55. He was a retired 
professor of piano, organ, and theory at 
Fayetteville St. U. Having earned a Mus.B. 
degree in organ at Oberlin, he received an 


M.M. degree in organ from Yale U. 


1962 Edward Neal Reynolds, June 14, 
1993, in Los Angeles at age 54 after a stroke. 
A professor of psychology at United States 
International U., he was also a writer and a 
therapist in private practice. He coauthored 
When Growing Up Hurts Too Much. Atter 
earning his Oberlin A.B. degree in sociol- 
ogy, he earned a Ph.D. degree in psychol- 
ogy at Case Western Reserve U. He did 
postdoctoral work with Abraham Maslow at 
Brandeis U. Survivors include two sisters. 
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1963 James C. Hickman, June 15, 1993, 
in San Francisco of AIDS-related pneumo- 
nia. He was 52. His Oberlin A.B. degree 
was in biology, and he earned a Ph.D. de- 
gree in botany at U. Oregon. He taught at 
Washington St. U., Swarthmore Coll., and 
U. California—Berkeley until 10 years ago, 
when he concentrated his efforts on editing 
and updating the Jepson Manual: Higher 
Plants of California. The 1400-page book— 
described in a recent San Francisco Chronicle 
review as “a miracle of descriptive 
botany”—is a sequel to Willis Linn 
Jepson’s classic Manual of Flowering Plants 
in California. Mr. Hickman was editor of 
Madrono, a journal of the Calif. Botanical 
Society, and a program director with the Nat. 
Science Foundation. A volunteer with the 
Shanti Project and with other AIDS-related 
groups, he contributed to the article 
“Touched by AIDS,” which ran in the Fall 
1991 OAM. The entire article grew out of 
concerns he first raised some time earlier 
with the then magazine editor. He is sur- 
vived by his partner, Joseph Mayfield; his 
former wife, the former Carole Stentz 64; 
his parents; and two brothers. 


Education In the Age of AIDS 


(continued from cover) 


basement and keep it well-supplied. As by- 
products of that frightened lack of perspec- 
tive, we grappled only weakly with 
McCarthyism, besmirched our environment 
with almost complete insouciance, and tol- 
erated a level of societal racism that is shock- 
ing by even today’s standards—for we were 
blinkered by the narrowness of our concern. 
While some of those threats were real, the 
greatest menace in retrospect was to the 
principles and values that underlay Ameri- 
can democracy and to the planet on which 
we continued to depend. 

And now there is AIDS—a new and awe- 
some plague upon the land that should be of 
concern to us all. Like nuclear weaponry, it 
will never be gone from our world, and we 
must react wisely. But what kind of concern 
do we voice? The parallels with the ’50s are 
unsettling, for we tolerate censorship of gov- 
ernment programs to educate our children 
about how to avoid the virus of AIDS. We 
cavil about whether we can afford to care for 
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1972 John Daniel Indellicati, June 27, 
1993, in Avon Lake, Ohio, following a six- 
and-a-half-year illness with Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease. He was 42. He was an attorney and 
investigator for the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice and, later, a criminal investigator for 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor. Having majored in 
economics and psychology at Oberlin, he 
earned a J.D. degree from Case Western 
Reserve U. He was an alumni recruiter for 
the College. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
his parents; a sister; and two brothers. 


1979 Douglas Stewart Stanton, May 19, 
1993, in New York City of complications 
related to AIDS. He was a pianist and assis- 
tant conductor of the New York City Opera. 
Born April 24, 1957, he earned an A.B. de- 
gree in German and a Mus.B. degree in pi- 
ano at Oberlin, where he was elected to both 
Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Kappa Lambda hon- 
orary societies. He received the M.M. de- 
gree at City Coll. of New York. Survivors 
include his partner, Mitchell Sendrowitz; his 
parents; a son; two sisters; and a grandmother. 


1987 Daniel Lee Nichols, June 20, 1993, 


the million or more young adults who will 
soon sicken with the deadly effects of the 
virus they carry—when we should really 
wonder how we could afford not to. And 
again we indulge in xenophobia while send- 
ing out false signals: just last week the Con- 
gress enacted an inexcusably discriminatory 
immigration law that keeps people with HIV 
out of the United States—when in fact we are 
the epicenter of the epidemic in the industri- 
alized world. Think of what a misleading 
message that sends—people with HIV and 
AIDS are important people, nonetheless, 
and they pose no hazard to a populace edu- 
cated to avoidance of the virus. 
Throughout the AIDS epidemic, the anal- 
ogy of atomic weaponry and its paralyzing 
effect has struck me repeatedly. Senator Jesse 
Helms sounds much like Senator Joe 
McCarthy tome sometimes. And, once again, 
we have asked the wrong questions, re- 
sponded in narrow ways, measured govern- 
mental response in terms of NIH budgets for 
biomedical research while studies of sexual 
behavior are forbidden and prevention is 
underfunded—and so on. People perseverate 
over whether the virus is really heterosexu- 


in Detroit from complications associated with 
AIDS at age 29. He was director of the Ken- 
neth W. Rendell Galleries in New York City, 
having earlier held a position in the Books 
and Manuscripts Dept. at Sotheby’s. His 
Oberlin A.B. degree was in art history, and 
he did graduate work at U. Leiden. He is 
survived by his partner, Homer Carroll; his 
mother; his father; a brother; and two sisters. 


199) Charles Joseph “Jodee” 
Sonneberger III, Apr. 3, 1993, in Minne- 
apolis of cancer. He was 23. He transferred 
to Oberlin, where he earned a Mus.B de- 
gree in tuba, after two years at U. Michigan. 
He was working toward an M.M. degree at 
U. Minnesota, where he was a graduate 
assistant with the university orchestra. He 
performed in that orchestra and in the U. 
Minnesota Sch. of Music Faculty Brass 
Quintet. Surviving are his mother, his fa- 
ther, a grandmother, a brother, a step- 
brother, and two stepsisters. 


1996 Michael Jesus Ward, May 1, 1993, in 
Portland, Oreg. He was born Aug. 20, 1974. 
Survivors include his father. 


ally spread—when it was evident from the 
outset that it was. In fact, the initial appear- 
ance of AIDS in gay communities was really 
an accident of history, and one could make a 
strong case for the contention that our 
nation’s virulent homophobia is what got us 
this deep into our problem in the first place. 
In point of fact, 75 percent of the cases of 
AIDS worldwide have been heterosexually 
spread. Do we really think we Americans are 
another species? 

And then there is the dreadful problem 
of disproportionate involvement of people 
of colorin the AIDS epidemic. The congru- 
ence of AIDS with epidemics of drug mis- 
use and tuberculosis prompted [former sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare] Joseph Califano 
to invoke a powerful metaphor recently. He 
referred to those interconnected, triple 
plagues that spew to and from our prisons 
into our inner cities as Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog that guards the gates of hell. 

And yet rational response has been im- 
peded by a purely punitive approach to sub- 
stance abuse, made less effective still by per- 
vasive mistrust of the government es- 
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tablishment among communities of color, 
especially African Americans. To the AIDS 
researcher who pursues diligently the fine 
molecular structure of the AIDS virus, that 
rejection of science may seem perverse in- 
deed—unless she knows black history and 
in particular the awful story of the Tuskegee 
syphilis study in which black Americans 
were left untreated for decades after peni- 
cillin arrived, for reasons that defy ethical 
explanation. Clearly such clouds of mistrust 
of science will obscure the usefulness of 
progress unless collective efforts are made 
to clear the atmosphere. The 20th century 
is, in fact, full of examples of what happens 
to science if humanism is left too far be- 
hind. 

I could go on like this at length—but I 
won’t. It is time to celebrate your achieve- 
ments and your future; these grim thoughts 
will press themselves on us soon enough. 
So let me simply reiterate the conviction I 
that your lib- 
eral arts education will prove invaluable to 


would like you to take away 


you in ways you cannot now predict, and 
that it therefore deserves careful mainte- 
nance and repair as needed. Santayana’s 
grim warning—that those who don’t learn 
history are doomed to repeat it—can be 
paraphrased more positively: if we try to 
learn and understand history, we may be 
able to move things forward. 

So stay educated and stay connected. Be 
thoughtful about what you do and about 
where it fits in the scheme of things. 0 


JUNE OSBORN received an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree at Oberlin’s May 31, 
1993, commencement exercises. She delivered 
the commencement address, from which this ar- 


ticle 1s excerpted. Osborn is dean of the School of 


Public Health at the University of Michigan 
and chair of the U.S. National Commission on 


AIDS. 


An Empowered World 
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empowerment, then that will be an achieve- 
ment that the Class of 1993 can claim with 
pride. We must look not only to the United 
States, but beyond to a world in need of 
leadership and vision from its youngest 
members. 


As Oberlin students we are dedicated to 
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building consensus—a skill that will surely 
be useful in our new lives. We must also be 
confident enough to act alone or with little 
support when necessary—that too is part 
of the Oberlin experience. To paraphrase 
the Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore: 

Bring others to your cause if you can 

But if you cannot, then leave them be- 
hind and 

Walk alone 

But walk with pride. tea 


NAaEEM MOHAIEMEN Bs president of 
the Class of 1993. This article is excerpted from 
his address at Oberlin’s May 31, 1993, com- 
mencement exercises. An economics honor stu- 
dent from Bangladesh, Mohaiemen 1s the 
receipient of a 1993-94 Thomas f. Watson 
Foundation fellowship. He will spend the year 
in Bangladesh, Pakistan, and India conducting 
interviews with relatives and friends of those 
who died in pogroms targeting Bengali intellec- 
tuals during the 1971 struggle in which 
Bengladesh won independence from Pakistan. 


True Freedom 


(continued from cover) 


be responsible for your own fate. Here there 
has been a kind of ladder reaching from 
matriculation to graduation. Out there the 
very idea of career ladders is fast becoming 
an anachronism. 

Some nostalgic alumni like to contrast 
the freedom of their student years with the 
unfreedom they claim comes later. The 
problem with such a view is that it juxta- 
poses freedom and responsibility, condemn- 
ing most adults to unfree and gloomy lives. 
Why not consider instead that true free- 
dom—inner freedom—is achieved only 
through the full exercise of responsibility. 
Vaclav Havel said as much in one of his 
remarkable letters from prison. He wrote 
of responsibility—for one’s self and for oth- 
ers—as “the only true creator of freedom.” 
And, I might add, of self-respect and even 
joy. 

The real passage we celebrate today is 
not from freedom to responsibility, but 
from unresponsibility to responsibility, from 
unfreedom to freedom in the fullest sense, 

Which brings me finally to Art Carney 
in the role of Ed Norton. In an episode of 


the TV series “The Honeymooners” we 
find him on lunch break with Jackie 
Gleason, a.k.a. Ralph Kramden. Ed opens 
his lunch box and pulls out a sandwich. He 
frowns. “Not salami again,” he gripes, “I 
hate it.” The next day Ed again reaches 
into his lunch box and pulls out a sand- 
wich. Again the look of disgust and again a 
lament: “Yuck, liverwurst. I hate liverwurst.” 
On the third day Ed again bemoans his 
fate as he encounters a Limburger cheese 
sandwich. This time Ralph turns to Ed and 
says (the terminology is his, not mine), “If 
you hate salami, hate liverwurst, and thumb 
your nose at Limburger cheese, why don’t 
you just tell your old lady to make you up a 
sandwich you like?” ‘To which Ed replies, 
“T can’t. I make ’em myself.” 

So, members of the Class of 1993, may 
you always make ’em yourself, and may you 
in this way achieve freedom. O 


Excerpted from PRESIDENT STARR’ 
remarks at Oberlin’s May 31, 1993, commence- 
ment exercises. 
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LETTERS 

(continued from page 3) 

much so that you can often tell an Oberlin 
graduate after 10 minutes of conversation. 
These values were, among others, a huge 
social conscience, scorn for the trappings of 
wealth and power, a Calvinist devotion to 
hard work, and a driven, humorless deter- 
mination to save the world. 

I recall a study done about 30 years 
ago that found Oberlin remarkable among 
all colleges in its capacity for changing 
the values of its students from those they 
brought with them to those they held as 
seniors. You can argue about whether such 
change can be effected in three years 
rather than four on some sort of speeded- 
up academic assembly line. I rather doubt 
that possibility. 

JIM SUNSHINE ’49 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Commencement Reactions 
Vv 


We recently returned from our 50th reunion 
at Oberlin. We enjoyed reminiscing with 
old friends and again walking on the beauti- 
ful campus. Unfortunately, we stayed to 
watch the academic procession at com- 
mencement, and our visit ended on a disap- 
pointing note. 

Relatively few faculty marched, and the 
students who participated were a motley 
crew. Only a few wore caps and gowns; the 
others wore a range of attire that left much 
to be desired. We felt as if we were in a 
time warp, thrust back into the protests of 
the late ’60s and early ’70s. It seemed a poor 
way for students in 1993 to celebrate four 
years of hard work and achievement. 

We recognize that Oberlin students are 
an independent lot, and many are in rebel- 
lion against contemporary society. Indeed, 
we share many of their concerns. 

Perhaps administrators and faculty lead- 
ers could encourage fuller faculty participa- 
tion and all could try to educate students 
about traditions of the occasion. If the views 
of graduating seniors could be ascertained 
through secret ballot, we might even dis- 
cover that most of them (and certainly their 
parents) would prefer a more formal cer- 
emony, with both students and faculty in 
full academic regalia. 

JANET BOOTH ROBINSON ’43 
ED ROBINSON ’43 
Reston, Virginia 


[ recently returned from this year’s gradua- 
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tion, having had the pleasure of watching 
my niece graduate with high honors and at- 
tending, albeit briefly, my 25th reunion. Ev- 
erything from the commencement speeches 
to the campus landscaping was impressive. I 
am told by those who participated more fully 
that the reunion was a big success. As al- 
ways, turmoil was in the air, but it would be 
sad to see Oberlin without its feistiness. 
One question though. Why does one of 
the world’s finest music schools have such 
awful music at graduation? I was told the 
Commencement Band is made up of local 
high-school kids because Oberlin students 
have either left for the summer or are taking 
part in the ceremony. Is this true? I mean no 
disrespect or lack of appreciation for the ef- 
forts of those who did play, but surely we 
can do better than a pickup band of second- 
ary students? 
GLENN ROBERTS ’68 
Garrett Park, Maryland 


Although some high-school-age musicians may be 
invited to play in the commencement band, none 
were invited this year, says Professor of Music Edu- 
cation Fohn Knight. Alumni and local adult musi- 
cians are also sometimes invited to join the band. 
Most band members are conservatory and college 
students who volunteer to stay in Oberlin through 
commencement. Knight usually conducts the band, 
but this year he was on sabbatical leave. —Ed. 


Last Word on Morality 


and Homosexuality 
Vv 


I have read with interest the recent ex- 
change of views in the “Letters” column 
on public-health responses to AIDS, the 
role of gay and lesbian civil-rights activists 
in shaping these responses, and homosexu- 
ality itself. As several of these letters have 
demonstrated (perhaps unwittingly), we 
still live in a society in which an individual’s 
moral worth, claims to basic rights of citi- 
zenship, and appropriate use of political 
influence are assessed according to his or 
her sexual identity and behavior. 

Chris Humphrey’s suggestion of mass 
testing and quarantine as methods to halt 
the spread of AIDS [Winter 1993 OAM] 
ignores the powerful cultural linkages be- 
tween sexuality, morality, civil rights, and 
politics. Roland Hirsch discourages pro- 
spective Oberlin students because he be- 
lieves the College condones special 
treatment of homosexuals [Winter 1993 
OAM]. I have searched my memory for 
evidence of Oberlin condoning special 


treatment for gays or lesbians and can 
find none. 

What I think Oberlin has set out to do— 
in both its academic and campus life—is to 
loosen the knot of cultural linkages enough 
to allow students to look at the knot, think 
about it, argue about it, and breathe while 
they’re at it. That is hardly cause for alarm. 

RENEE MONSON, ’85 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Oberlin and the Real World 
vV 


Gregory M. Donley suggests that Oberlin 
College institute a hands-on real-world 
work program for students [“Letters,” 
Spring 1993 OAM]. 

In 1986 the College initiated the Busi- 
ness Initiatives Program to assist students 
interested in achieving careers in the for- 
profit sector by helping them find paid un- 
dergraduate internships. The program, 
supported by a gift from the late Don 
Longman *32, maintains a file of roughly 
2000 intellectually demanding summer work 
opportunities. Every year about 600 students 
make use of the program. Alumni partici- 
pation in identifying internship opportu- 
nities and providing telephone guidance 
and mentoring to students is a mainstay of 
the program. In addition, the alumni sum- 
mer jobs program provides 800 to 1000 
work-and-learn summer employment op- 
portunities in a variety of settings. As many 
as 1000 students make use of this program 
each year. 

As best as we can tell, Oberlin has the 
most developed summer employment pro- 
gram of any major liberal arts college, and a 
disproportionately large share of Oberlin 
students engage in summer internships. 
This would not be true without consistent 
and strong alumni support. Alumni who 
would like to help can call the Business Ini- 
tiatives Program office at (216) 775-8060 or 
write to me: 

PERRY BOYLE, DIRECTOR 
Peters Hall 108 

50 N. Professor St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1091 


Class-note Blues 
Vv 


I’m writing to rail against the hard news 
filter on alumni communications. I never 
read anything about those I’m curious about, 
and many of my current friends grumble 
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about not wanting to attend the next re- 

union because their lives don’t stack up. 

What’s the point of having gone to Oberlin 

College if we’re going to suffer the same 
snobbism as those who went to Harvard? 

RACHEL CLINE ’79 

Santa Monica, CA 


Rachel Cline’s recent class note appears in this 
issue’s “Year by Year” section. We welcome a 
variety of news about alumni and have rewrit- 
ten the blurb in the class-note coupon to encour- 
age a greater diversity in submissions. (See page 
34.) We've also added a new “Alumni News & 
Notes” feature to expand alumni communica- 
tion—see page 35 for an invitation to contribute 


to “I've Been Thinking. irate 


Living Together in Harmony 
Vv 


President S. Frederick Starr has invited 
alumni/ae to make suggestions as to 
Oberlin's future; I have been thinking about 
a situation that troubles me deeply. For 
nearly two centuries the United States has 
been held up to the rest of the world as the 
great melting pot, the land where people of 
all races, religions, and persuasions could live 
together in community, all understanding 
our common purposes even as each group 
kept its own ethnic and religious customs 
and memories. I find it alarming that the 
melting pot appears to be giving way to the 
salad bowl, and that many groups are self- 
resegregating. I am especially concerned that 
this is happening on Oberlin’s campus. 

For Oberlin, with the proudest record in 
America on race relations, to countenance 
such self-segregation is monstrous. I urge 
the College to establish a policy that no can- 
didate for admission be accepted without a 
clear understanding that he or she will, for 
at least a year, live in a mixed dormitory, eat 
in a mixed dining hall, and sit randomly, not 
by race or ethnic group, in the classroom, 
study hall, or library. After the first year stu- 
dents could live and eat in dorms and dining 
halls dedicated to the learning of a specific 
language or culture. 

It is argued that members of minority 
groups do not feel comfortable with, and in 
fact often are suspicious of, members of other 
groups, and I concede that there is merit in 
the argument. However, separateness is not 
the way to become familiar with the larger 
society and to be a productive and successful 
member of the whole community. African 
Americans, Asian Americans, and European 
Americans need to live, eat, study, work, and 
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play together. We need to learn of and un- 

derstand each other’s mores and hangups, 
so that all may advance together. 

BENJAMIN CUSTER ’31 

Bethesda, Maryland 


Andrea Ayvasian argues that high-school stu- 
dents will be turned off by seeing the presi- 
dent of Oberlin on TV because he’s a white 
male {Winter 1993 OAM]. Presumably she 
believes desirable students will go to a school 
headed by the person most demographically 
similar to them. 

In my experience most high-school and 
college students, like most Americans, pre- 
fer to judge a person by Martin Luther 
King’s standard—by quality of character 
rather than color of skin. 

There is an untapped market for a top- 
quality American college at which equal op- 
portunity is genuinely practiced and in which 
no form of demographic division within the 
college community is allowed, except in such 
commonsense things as sexual privacy and 
freedom from tobacco smoke. No dorms, 
clubs, associations—no organizations in 
which membership is prohibited or discour- 
aged because of demographic group. Candi- 
dates for admission could be asked their views 
on these matters, and those expressing rac- 
ist, sexist, or other demographic prejudices 
could be encouraged to go elsewhere. 

Life in such a setting would be more pro- 
ductive and harmonious. The energy now 
wasted on trying to guilt-trip mainstream 
society would go into learning chemistry, 
flute, and the other things education is sup- 
posed to be about. Interpersonal relation- 
ships would be friendly across all the 
boundaries that bedevil campuses today. 
Word would get around. The best students 
would come to such a college like iron fil- 
ings to a magnet. 

Oberlin, with its first-in-the-nation his- 
tory of racial and sexual equality, should be 
that college. 

BOB SHERMAN ’61 
Washington, D.C. 


More Buildings Need Saving 
Vv 


Although the recent decision of the Board 
of ‘Trustees to renovate Peters Hall is great 
news for Oberlin, alumni/ae should know 
that Shurtleff Cottage has been sold and at 
least two additional historic College build- 
ings need our immediate support. The fates 
of Old Barrows Co-op and Allencroft are 
currently being decided. [See “Old Barrows 


Closed, Shurtleff Sold, Allencroft Needs 
Repair,” on page 5.] I urge alumni to ex- 
press their strong support for renovation and 
continued College ownership of these im- 
portant campus buildings. 

When President Starr invited alumni/ae 
to help chart Oberlin’s future, he was rely- 
ing on us to evaluate its past. We must not 
think that isolated buildings with unique uses 
are adequately evaluated by the College’s 
current strategic planning process. 

Old Barrows, Allencroft, and Shurtleff 
embody much of the learning and living ex- 
periences I remember as unique to my 
Oberlin education. I didn’t have to reside in 
them to feel their impact. The issue is not 
the loss of three historic buildings, but the 
fundamental alteration of Oberlin’s campus. 

GREGORY KEHM ’88 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Thumbs Down For 


Alum and Alumnist 
vV 


Previous contributors’ concerns to the con- 
trary, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine’s name 
is neither sexist nor vague. The moderately 
prescriptive American Heritage Dictionary (first 
edition) notes that a/ummni “is often used in 
referring to graduates of a coeducational 
institution.” An informal sample of colleagues 
and friends yielded not one person who 
thought in this context that a/wmni referred 
only to men. 

Stull, I imagine Mr. Kimoto’s and Mr. 
Horvath’s [“Letters,” Spring 1993 OAM] 
dander would certainly rise if we let current 
unambiguous usage prevent adaptation of 
their favorites. Although to my ears alum 
seems less suited to the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary than to MTV, alumnist does have the 
advantage of looking like other recent words 
(e.g. sexist, racist, ageist) that represent ha- 
tred of a distinct group of people. 

If neither of these terms suits one, why 
not, as fitting tribute to Charles Martin Hall’s 
discovery of an economical way to produce 
aluminum, use the decidedly nonsexist title 
Oberlin Aluminum Magazine? 

TONY Z. ASDOURIAN ’88 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Young and Old Extremists 
Vv 


Pm certain ’m among many struck by the 
frequent correlation between the tone of an 
Oberlinian’s letter to the OAM and the 
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author’s year of graduation. The tendency 
toward immoderate spleen seems most com- 
mon among alumni who graduated at least 
35 years ago and those who have graduated 
in the past three years. While their com- 
ments add little to the discussion of such 
issues as the right of gays to be treated fairly 
or of President Starr to host a talk show, 
they are faintly comical reflections of the 
range of popular opinion in the Oberlin com- 
munity and informative examples of the de- 
gree to which insufficiently reasoned 
argument is its own best rebuttal. 

To the letter writers who exist between 
these chronological extremes, I offer my 
gratitude. I hear you and learn from you. 
You take the time to organize your thoughts 
and information in a way that recognizes 
two defensible sides of an argument—with 
trust and respect for the intelligence of read- 
ers, who may or may not agree with you but 
who will consider what you say with equally 
sincere attention. You preserve the legacy of 
Oberlin and the liberal arts education. 

A fair selection of letters should include 
the irritations and the pearls; without the 
former, how could we appreciate the latter? 

KEITH SABIN ’84 
New York, NY 


Information Needed about 
African-American Spirituals 
Vv 


I am writing an article for the Oberlin Alumni 

Magazine on Oberlin alums involved in the 

preservation, revival, and performance of 

African-American spirituals. Please let me 

know of any Obies involved in this move- 

ment; I’ll need their names and addresses 

and/or phone numbers at which I can con- 
tact them. 

JOAN OLIVER GOLDSMITH ’73 

3101-28th Ave. S 

Minneapolis, MN 55406 

Phone: (612) 729-1936 

Fax: (612) 729-3908 


Volleyball Match 
to Honor Mary Culhane 
iV. 


All former volleyball-team members are 1n- 
vited to return to campus for the first ever 
Women’s Volleyball Alumni Match. The 
match, to be held October 2, 1993, will 
honor Emeritus Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education Mary J. Culhane. During her 
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30-year career Culhane, affectionately known 

to her student-athletes as M.J., was head 

coach of the volleyball, swimming, field 

hockey, track and field, basketball, and syn- 

chronized swimming teams. Please join us 

in recognizing her role in promoting and 

developing the women’s athletic program. 
Write or call me for more information. 

PATRICE MILKOVICH 

Philips Physical Education Center 

200 Woodland Ave. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1096 

Phone: (216) 775-8546 


Watson Feilow 


Seeks Alumni Input 


Vv 


As a 1993-94 Thomas J. Watson fellow, this 
fall I will begin researching the systematic 
killing of Bangladeshi intellectuals during 
Bangladesh’s 1971 liberation war. 

From the beginning of the war in March 
1971 to its end in December 1971, three 


million Bangladeshis, a large majority of 
whom were civilians, were killed, and over 
10 million have fled to India. Past research 
has dealt primarily with the superpowers’ role 
in the conflict. The survivors’ story—now 
being suppressed by a politically regressive 
Bangladeshi regime—has never been high- 
lighted. A Bangladeshi myself, I will inter- 
view survivors and document their accounts 
of the killings, which I plan to publish. 

I would like to hear from Oberlin alumni 
who can help me locate research sources, 
accommodations in India and Pakistan, and 
a publisher. From September 1993 to Au- 
gust 1994 I can be reached at House 33, 
Road 7, Dhanmondi, Dhaka 1205, 
Bangladesh. Phone 011-880-812359 or O11- 
880-2-812383. Fax 011-880-2-883364. Mes- 
sages sent during that period to the U.S. 
address below will be forwarded. 

NAEEM MOHAIEMEN ’93 
1090 Leslie Dr. 

San Jose, CA 95115 
Phone: (408) 248-0628 
Fax: (408) 984-2034 


Fragments, Recalled at Eighty: 


The Art Memoirs of Ellen H. Johnson 
Available from the Co-op Bookstore 


Meeting established artists, forging 
friendships with emerging artists, 
traipsing through Europe in pursuit of 
Cézanne’s painting 
motifs—Ellen Johnson 
included these 
recollections and more 
in a revealing and 
charming account 

of her richly lived 

life. Fragments, 
Recalled at Eighty 

is permeated with 
Johnson’s “warmth, 


wit and sensitivity 


to art and living 
artists,” says Agnes 
Gund, president of 
New York’s Museum 


of Modern Art. 


THE 
ELEN . H. 


ART 


EAGT 


pet ED AT 


MEMOIRS OF 
JOHNSON 


To order your copy 
send $12.95 plus $2.00 
postage and handling 

(Ohio residents add 


EIGHT 5.5% sales tax) fo: 


Co-op Bookstore 

Book Department 

37 West College Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone: (216) 774-3741 


Make checks payable 
to Co-op Bookstore. 
Mastercard or Visa 
orders may be made 
by mail or by phone. 
Include your account 
number, expiration 
date, and signature. 


The contributions 


of Ellen Johnson’s friends and former students supported publication of her mem- 


oirs. Future contributions to the Ellen H. Johnson Memorial F und will be used to purchase books on 


modern art and architecture for the Clarence Ward Art Library. 
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xf e| Dp berlin graduates choose six of Oberlin’s 27 elected trustees, voting 


one into office each fall for a six-year term. The Trustee Search 
Committee of the Alumni Association is now seeking candidates 
for terms beginning in January 1995 and later. 


Ch OOSeE The committee is looking for persons whose stature, regardless of field or 
profession, gives them access to the human and material resources required 
by the College—persons whose election will help the board prepare Oberlin 

for the challenges of the new century. 


Nominees should 


‘@| Trust = eunderstand and be dedicated to Oberlin’s basic principles 


¢be committed to a liberal education in the arts and sciences and to the 

undergraduate training of professional musicians 

ehave fhe expertise and competence to make sound decisions for Oberlin 

be able and willing to represent alumni interests and concerns in board 
deliberations 


for Candidates must hold a ie from the eee (earned or honorary) and 


must be able to complete the six-year term before reaching the mandatory 
retirement age of 75. Nominators need not secure proposed candidates’ 
permission before nominating them. 


™ Nominees for the fall 1994 election will be chosen at a December 1993 

meeting of the Trustee Search Committee, so the committee needs sugges- 

@éfr in tions as soon as possible. Trustee nominations for future elections are 
welcome any time. 


To submit a nomination, type or 3. How has your nominee demon 
O A e print this information in black ink on strated his or her commitment to 
a separate sheet of paper: Oberlin College? 


aoeuee. Name Please send nominations to: 

ass 

Address Midge Wood Brittingham, Execu- 
City tive Director, Oberlin College, 
State Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall 


Zip Code 105, 50 West Lorain Street, Ober- 
Tue Trustee SEARCH COMMITTEE Home Telephone lin, OH 44074-1089 


Business ‘Telephone 
LESTER Barciay ’81 And include the following: 
Mary HELLER Cope 756 In addition, please answer these 
Britt HANNAN 64 three questions, briefly: Your Name 
Larry HERNDON ’61 Class 
ANDY MANSHEL ’78 . What have been your nominee’s Address 
FreD MINNEAR ’70 significant accomplishments and City 
Topsy CHODOFF NEWBURGER ’65 activities since graduation? State 
LINpDsEY THOMAS ’76 . What are the most important Zip Code 
MartTua VESTLING ’62 qualities your nominee would bring 


Home ‘Telephone 
STEVE WATTER ’74, CHAIRPERSON to the Board? 


Business Telephone 


4 SUMNER 1993 


Strengthening Private Colleges 


continued from page 18 


dowment will not guarantee that a college 
or university will remain focused on its core 
mission or be resistant to fads, but it cer- 
tainly helps. 

It also provides more education for the 
tuition dollars, thanks to the hidden bonus 
deriving from the return on the portfolio. 
Tuition rates at Swarthmore and Carleton 
colleges or Wesleyan University are roughly 
equal. Yet Swarthmore, with $290,000 of 
endowment dollars per student in 1992, in 
effect gives each student a hidden bonus 
amounting to some $13,000 of educational 
services each year. At Wesleyan or Carleton, 
with $105,000 in endowment per student, 
the comparable bonus from endowment is 
only $4700. 

It is no surprise that the ratio of endow- 
ment dollars per student provides a good 
index of a school’s overall academic 
strengths. Whether measured by SAT scores, 
selectivity, size of financial-aid budget, size 
of library and quality of laboratories, or abil- 
ity to recruit and keep top faculty, schools 
with high endowment per capita generally 
stand at the top of the list. 

Oberlin was the best endowed college in 
the country until the mid-1950s. For vari- 
ous reasons it had fallen to eighth among 
colleges and 41st among all private institu- 
tions by the time I arrived in 1983. If left 
unchecked, this downward trend could have 
been fatal to Oberlin’s tradition of academic 
excellence and its widely acknowledged in- 
dependence of thought. The College’s trust- 
ees, faculty, and administrative team 
determined to reverse it. 

Widespread publicity given to a few spec- 
tacular gifts caused some of us to wonder 
whether large-scale endowment growth 
comes mainly as a result of good luck. No 
one at Macalester College could have an- 
ticipated that school would receive what now 
amounts to nearly $400 million in stock from 
Reader’s Digest’s founder DeWitt Wallace. 
And had Warren Buffett been too busy to 
join Grinnell College’s investment commit- 
tee, that school might not have gained its 
$35 million from an investment in an Ohio 
television company. 

If Oberlin’s only hope of rebuilding its 
endowment per student was through such 
strokes of good fortune, our hopes were 
doomed. No billionaire donor walked into 
our offices, and no once-in-a-lifetime invest- 
ment coup loomed before us. 

And so we had to ask ourselves whether 
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an institution could achieve quick-step en- 
dowment growth, both absolutely and rela- 
tive to its competitors, without, as it were, 
divine intervention. Could we grow the en- 
dowment ourselves? 

On the basis of more than a half-decade 
of hard work in this direction it is clear that 
the answer is a resounding yes. After having 
its endowment erode relative to competitor 
schools for 30 years, Oberlin’s endowment 
has now turned around and is advancing up- 
ward at a fast clip. 

To be sure, a new program like this must 
remain in place for many years to achieve 
full success. Yet already the question is not 
whether this will be accomplished but how 
soon it will be attained. 

What are the elements of Oberlin’s turn- 
around? First, Oberlin raised its reinvest- 
ment rate from 94 percent to 96 percent 
annually. This may not sound like much, 
but with an endowment of Oberlin’s size, 
this measure alone will increase the endow- 
ment by over $500 million after 30 years. 
We had rediscovered the law of com- 
pounded interest. 

To achieve this it was necessary to cut 
endowment support for current operations 
by more than a third. We moved at once to 
do this. Thanks to our new endowment 
strategy, we began belt-tightening well be- 
fore the current recession. This is a painful 
and difficult process, yet it has a positive 
side, for it is strengthening the school by 
focusing it more. 

Second, we reallocated Oberlin’s invest- 
ment portfolio to achieve higher returns on 
the existing endowment. Four years ago the 
rate of return on Oberlin’s regular portfolio 
ranked 30th among 30 major college and uni- 
versity endowments tracked by Washington, 
D.C.’s Cambridge Associates. Today it ranks 
well above the median. 

To bring about this change, we re- 
thought every aspect of the College’s port- 
folio management. Charles Tharp was 
brought from GenCorp in Washington, 
D.C., to direct the new initiative, and James 
W. Ford, retired head of Ford Motor 
Credit Corporation, chaired the trustees’ 
investment committee. The new synergy 
was felt at once. The current asset alloca- 
tion is expected to produce returns in the 
top quartile. 

Higher returns entail bigger risks, which 
mean greater volatility from year to year. 
We had to redesign the College budget to 
accommodate such swings, and create new 
cushions and reserves. We had to curb an 
addictive reliance on endowment in favor of 


long-term growth. All this imposed on the 
school a self-discipline that troubled some 
and angered others, but it is already paying 
off. 

Third, we moved aggressively to refi- 
nance Oberlin’s debt, thus saving millions 
of dollars for reinvestment in the endow- 
ment. his involved several separate actions, 
among which the securing of an AA bond 
rating was particularly important. We knew 
that most of the two dozen universities and 
colleges with bond ratings of AA or above 
had two or three times the resources of 
Oberlin. The only way we could expect to 
hold a place in this select circle was to im- 
press Standard & Poor’s analysts with the 
strength of our financial management and 
overall management team. 

In reconstituting Oberlin’s group of key 
administrators we did not shy away from 
making unorthodox yet cutting-edge ap- 
pointments in such pivotal areas as opera- 
tions, human resources, admissions, and 
communications. Thanks to such able ad- 
ministrators, many drawn from outside 
academia, and also to equally gifted academ- 
ics, Oberlin has retained its AA rating. 

With this in hand we restructured the 
entire external debt for a blended rate of 
4.74 percent, the lowest rate of interest 
achieved by any university or college AA- 
rated bond in the last 15 years. This alone 
produced over $3.7 million in new capital. 

Fourth, we moved vigorously to increase 
contributions from alumni and friends of the 
College. A decade ago a mere 23 percent of 
Oberlin graduates contributed annually to 
their alma mater. This was raised to over 50 
percent, a national record for growth. To 
achieve this, a new coast-to-coast alumni 
network was created, and I visited each of 
the 50 cities involved twice. A valuable by- 
product of this gypsy life was that I was able 
to make personal calls on more than 125 
high schools along the way, thus bolstering 
recruitment by forging direct ties between 
them and Oberlin. 

The goal of this effort was to encourage 
people who had thought they were merely 
making gifts to Oberlin to view their sup- 
port instead as an investment from which 
they could expect accountability and solid 
returns. Our annual reports were stripped 
of hype and became models of blunt candor 
concerning the school and the challenges it 
faces. Significantly, they appealed as much 
for ideas as for money. 

Alumni responded by oversubscribing an 
$80 million dollar capital campaign by 14 
million dollars. ‘This year, under Vice Presi- 
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dent for Development and Alumni Affairs 
Young Dawkins, recently recruited from 
Dartmouth, giving at Oberlin broke all 
noncampaign-year fund-raising records. 

These, then, are the four pillars of 
Oberlin’s strategy for rebuilding endowment 
from within, without reliance upon blind 
good luck: high rates of reinvestment, ag- 
gressive fund management, effective refi- 
nancing, and relentless investment-minded 
fund-raising. They are already having an ef- 
fect. 

Can this be sustained? Since Oberlin’s 
endowment was allowed to erode over 30 
years, one must assume that it will take sev- 
eral generations to rebuild it. To assure con- 
tinued commitment to this cause, Oberlin’s 
trustees and I have initiated a long-range 
planning process, the main strategic goal of 
which is to increase endowment per capita. 
Over the coming months the Strategic Is- 
sues Steering Committee, which consists of 
trustees, faculty, alumni, and students, will 
decide how this will be achieved, and will 
then design the necessary tactical moves. 
Everything is on the table during the 
committee’s planning discussions, including 


such sensitive topics as the size of the stu- 
dent body, faculty and staff salaries, and fi- 
nancial-aid pools. 

While there are no taboo topics, the plan- 
ning group recognizes practical goals in the 
real world. Our actions must lead to a cur- 
riculum and campus life that truly achieve 
Oberlin’s educational goals. They must en- 
hance the College’s ability to recruit and 
graduate a talented and diverse student body. 
And they must strengthen Oberlin’s attrac- 
tiveness to the leading teacher-scholars who 
will apply the College’s ideals in the class- 
room. 

Finally, we must take care not to sacri- 
fice the needs of the present to some distant 
future, even as we rein in our tendency to 
sacrifice the education of future men and 
women through our inability to take neces- 
sary actions today. 

Everyone knows that university and col- 
lege endowments have grown immensely in 
recent years. Nonetheless they have lagged 
far behind the growth of programs and bud- 
gets at those same institutions. More the 
result of nondecisions than decisions, this 
process will in the long run erode the qual- 


ity and weaken the distinctiveness of private 
higher education in America. Oberlin Col- 
lege has not discovered a silver bullet for 
solving the problem of an eroding endow- 
ment, but it has identified some obvious ac- 
tions that are crucial to a solution and proved 
that they can achieve dramatic results if pur- 
sued together. 

In the end, Oberlin’s success and that of 
other universities and colleges who follow 
its pattern will depend less on cleverness or 
originality than upon old-fashioned resolve. 
The late philosopher Walter Kaufmann 
spoke of the reluctance of most people in 
ordinary life to make the decisions essential 
to their well-being. Such decidophobia rages 
in colleges and universities as well. If it can 
be overcome through simple programs like 
those being pursued at Oberlin, private 
higher education will recover its indepen- 
dence and become better able to carry out 
its mission. 


S. FREDERICK STARRS president of 
Oberlin College. A version of this article has 
been accepted for publication in an upcoming is- 


sue of the Chronicle of Higher Education. 


Join the many alumni who have decided to return 
to Oberlin and continue their Oberlin experience at 
Kendal at Oberlin, a continuing-care retirement community. 


“I am reassured with the knowledge that continuity of 
health care will be provided at anytime I should need it 


and for as long as needed. . .” 


—Lowell Lapham °43, Rochester, NY 


”. . .by moving to a small town where music is more 
available, library resources equally so, and a museum 


that rivals what the cities offer, Kendal is just tailor- 


“We're very happy to be going back to a simpler and 


safer corner of the world, where values are still impor- 
tant—and where it smells fresh and green after it rains.” 
Mim and Dick Hallock ’41, Pacific Palisades, CA 


everything.” 


made for my wife Emiko and me. . .” 


—Ben Custer '31, Bethesda, MD 


“. . October cannot come fast enough. With the 
opening of Kendal in October—Oberlin now has 


—Ellen Adams '36, Wellesley, MA 


Kendal at Oberlin ¢ P.O. Box 519AL ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 « 1-800-548-9469 


Kendal at Oberlin is being developed by The Kendal Corporation, a not-for-profit organization 
governed by a board composed of members of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers). 
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Is 
Peters Hall 
bat 
of 
Oberlin’s 

Rutuire: 


The Challenge 


| On March 73, 1993, the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees approved a 
renovation project for Peters Hall, 
subject to the successful completion of a 
$2 million capital campaign. 

A complete financing plan for the 
project is to be submitted to the Board 
in December, 1993, after preliminary 
sults of the) capital fundraising drive 
aregnown. 

Lift Your Voice. 
Speak to the Future. 
Save Peters Hall. 
Plocise Contact Young Dawkins, Office of 
Development, Bosworth lall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin: OHe44074, 210-775-8509. 
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Mudd Learning Center 
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Coming Soon: 


An Alumni Event Near You 


September 10—12 
October | 


October |—3 
October |—3 
October 2 


October 8—10 
October 9 
October 16 


October 18 
October 20 
November |1—14 


November 16 
November 192 


Alumni Council Weekend 


Eric Bogosian ’76 in Dog Days with pre-show talk by 
Oberlin professor of theater Roger Copeland 


John W: Heisman Club Weekend 
Parents’ Weekend 


Friends of the Library meeting and annual reception and dinner, 
with featured speaker, playwright Romulus Linney ’53 


Black Alumni Reunion 
Alumni Financial Planning Seminar with Jonathan Tidd, J.D. 


The Oberlin College Library: Then and Now, a presentation by 
Director of Libraries Ray English 


Alumni Reception 

Cirque du Soleil’s Saltimbanco 

Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Alumni Reunion 
Washington Opera’s Anna Bolena 


Alumni Association Executive Board 


Oberlin* 
Columbus, OH* 


Oberlin® 
Oberlin® 
Oberlin; 


Oberlin™ 
New York, NY° 
Washington, D.C* 


Cairo, Egypt* 
Washington, DC* 
Oberlin® 
Washington, DC* 
Oberlin® 


This schedule does not include all coming events, and dates are subject to change. For further information contact: 
* Alumni Association: Bosworth Hall 105, 50 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: (216) 775-8150. 
° Office of Development and Alumni Affairs: Bosworth 201, 50 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 


Phone: (216) 775-8550 


{ Mudd Center, 148 W. College St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. Phone: (216) 775-8285. 


To have your alumni-group event listed here, call or write the Alumni Association. 


